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“THE SPIRIT” AND THE “WORD” IN THE 
PRE-EXILIC REFORMING PROPHETS 


SIGMUND MOWINCKEL 
OSLO 


§1. a) A study of the conception of the spirit of Yahweh in 
the Old Testament has resulted in the to me surprising conclusion 
that the pre-exilic reforming prophets never in reality express 
a consciousness that their prophetic endowment and powers 
are due to possession by or any action of the spirit of Yahweh, 
rii*h yahweh. There is, on the contrary, another fundamental 
religious conception upon which the whole of their consciousness 
and prophetic message rest, namely, the word of Yahweh. The 
object of the present paper is to examine this statement in 
greater detail. 

It must be assumed as a premise that the idea of a possessing, 
immanent spirit of Yahweh as the cause of the prophet’s special 
qualities and powers was a fundamental one in the older, primi- 
tive nebhi’ism. Considerations of space preclude me from enter- 
ing into this point. And it should further be observed, as impor- 
tant for the understanding of what follows, that the idea of 
Yahweh's spirit in the older nebhi’ism refers almost exclusively 
+o the ecstatic behaviour and activities of the nabhi’. His pos- 
session by the spirit was what made him ecstatic; it was precisely 
this that explained, to the mind of the ancient Israelites, the 
strange, irrational, “frenzied’’ character of the nabhi’, and his 
conduct and work. The spirit made him lose control of himself 
and behave differently from normal people. 

Very seldom, on the other hand, is the utterance of the prophet 


ascribed to the spirit, as the spirit’s words; the only occasion 
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when this happens seems to be in the story of Micaiah ben Imla, 
where the spirit “‘becomes a lying spirit in the mouth of the 
prophets of Ahab”, so that the words of the nabhi’ are with- 
drawn from his conscious rational control. 


b) What actually led me to investigate the attitude of the 
reforming prophets to the idea of the spirit was the discovery 
that if one wanted to give an account of the content of this 
idea in prophecy—the idea, that is, of the spirit of Yahweh in 
the prophets—there are practically two directions only which 
afford sources for such a study and in which the idea of Yahweh’s 
ecstasy-producing r#%h in the prophet is conspicuous. One was 
the occasional references to the original, primitive form of 
nebhi’ism. The other was the group of popular, prophetic 
legends, i. e. the Elijah and Elisha legends. Otherwise the 
rii*h idea recedes very much into the background in the “‘literary 
prophets” as a whole, even in the form in which their books have 
come down to us. A detailed study proves that in most of the 
reforming prophets the idea is not only absent but actually 
rejected: they regard possession by the spirit as something 
undesirable, and attribute their own consciousness of a vocation 
to a different cause.* 


Neither the prophets Amos, Zephaniah, Nahum and Habakkuk 
nor Jeremiah make any mention of Yahweh’s ré%, whether it 
be his ‘‘subjective” r@% in the sense of his mind and mode of 


t The striking fact that the idea of Yahweh’s spirit is wholly lacking in 
Jeremiah has often been noticed and explanations have been suggested, 
among others by Giesebrecht: Die Berufsbegabung der alttestamentlichen 
Propheten, Gottingen 1897, p. 142; and Kéberle: Die alitestam. Offenbarung, 
1908, p. 133, who gives the right one. Volz: Der Geist Gottes, Tiibingen 1910, 
p. 62, rightly recognizes that the reforming prophets in general do not employ 
this idea, and his suggested explanation is in the main along the right lines; 
but it is too one-sided on account of his incorrect ‘‘animistic’’ view of the 
rti*h as an independent demon or spirit who originally had nothing to do with 
Yahweh. In this connection it must be considered an error on Volz’ part 
that he nevertheless regards the prophets to a large extent as “pneumatics” 
and uses their utterances regarding their consciousness of a call, their powers, 
and their relation to the divinity as material for his account of the conception 
of the pneumatic in general, who according to Volz is the r@%h-endowed man 
(p. 72ff., 30ff.). 
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action, or the “objective” spirit of Yahweh as an actuating 
principle in the world or an endowment of his servants. That 
their own prophetic vocation and their possession of Yahweh’s 
wondrous word come of their having Yahweh’s spirit in them is 
never suggested by so much as a syllable, although their con- 
sciousness of their vocation is in some ways stronger than it is 
in the ordinary nabhi’. Hosea makes a single allusion to the 
prophetic spirit,? but, as we shall see, he emphatically disclaims 
all the practices of the “‘spirit man.” In Micah there is a single 
passage where he seems to lay claim to the spirit of Yahweh 
himself, but here the words eth r@°4 Yahweh are a gloss.‘ Isaiah 
shares the usual ideas of ré#*} as the living numinous force which 
is especially characteristic of a god as compared with a weak, 
mortal “creature of flesh,’ of Yahweh’s ability to intervene 
actively and change the 74° of men, giving them a fatal “r#%h 
of drowsiness” to punish their sins,‘ and of Yahweh's “subjective” 
rfi*h—his mind, thought, will and plan—which the people dis- 
regard in their political actions.’ But he never speaks of Yahweh’s 
spirit either as the source of prophetic inspiration (whether his 
own or another’s), or as a force productive of religious and moral 
renewal. Not even Haggai and Zechariah, who in other respects 


2 Hos. 9 7. 

3 The fact that Hosea attributes the immoral and faithless conduct of the 
people to a “‘ri*h of harlotry”’ 4 12; 5 4, signifies, of course, nothing in this 
connection. There can hardly be any allusion to a demon (Volz) here. 

4 Mi. 3 8. See Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten*®, 1898, p. 143; Volz, p. 65; 
Mowinckel, ‘‘Mikaboken,” Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift 1928, p. 33. Both the 
nota accusativi ’eth, which is lacking before the other objects in the sentence, 
and the metre show that the words are interpolated. 

SIs. 313. 

6 Is. 29 10. The analogous 19 14, on the contrary, is not Isaiah, see Duhm, 
in the Commentary (HKAT); Marti in KHCAT; Hdlscher, Die Profeten, 
Leipzig 1914, p. 366; Buhl, Jesaja?, Copenhagen 1912, p. 238ff. 

7Is. 301. To suggest that Yahweh’s r#%h in this passage is the r@*h in 
Isaiah himself is impossible exegesis, see Volz, p. 65f. 

8 The passages which might be quoted here are Is. 11 2; 286; 32 15. As 
regards the last, 32 15—20 is one of the clearest cases imaginable of spurious 
interpolation in a prophetical book. Vv. 9—14 are a definite and unconditional 
threat of punishment to Jerusalem and its inhabitants (represented by the 
careless women), ending with the statement that the city will “for ever’ be 
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have so little in common with the old reforming prophets, refer 
to the spirit of Yahweh as a source of inspiration.» And the 
same is true of Malachi. 


Not until Ezekiel do we find a certain change in this 
respect. Here the spirit of Yahweh is mentioned once as 


“a joy of wild asses, a pasture of flocks.”” To anyone with a fair psychological 
understanding of the prophets it will be evident that the abrupt continuation 
in v. 15 “until a spirit is poured upon us from on high,” with the sudden occur- 
rence of the 1st pers. plur. (the Jews), which violates stylistic usage by chang- 
ing into the ist pers. sing. (Yahweh), and the different metre, cannot be the 
original continuation; the threat of punishment does not in fact need any 
continuation here; and ‘adh “until’’ in v.15 is patently inconsistent with 
‘adh ‘élam in v. 14. See Marti and Buhl. Duhm, who maintains that the pas- 
sage is genuine, is also compelled to admit that the passage is out of its con- 
text. But the beginning—‘adh etc.—shows that this passage can never have 
existed by itself: it was obviously written as a continuation of vv. 9—14, to 
tone down the threat of punishment. And one can also see that it is an inter- 
polation from the fact that a sentence, v. 19, which has got into the middle 
of the passage, clearly has nothing to do with v. 15ff., but really belongs to 
vv. 9—14. 

That the prose passage 28 5—6, which in an impossible fashion takes up 
and distorts the poetic metaphor in vv. 1 and 4, is spurious, has been demon- 
strated by Duhm. Cf. also Buhl’s commentary on Isaiah. As regards its 
aim and origin this passage is analogous to 32 15ff. 

Concerning 11 1—9 opinions still differ greatly; even Duhm is convinced 
that the passage is genuine. To my mind there is no getting round the argu- 
ment contained in the expression ‘“‘stock of Jesse.” The fact that all that 
is left here of Jesse’s (David's) family tree is a stock, from which a new shoot 
is to grow up, implies that the family tree has fallen, i. e. that David’s family 
no longer exists as a royal family (though there may of course be descendants 
of his who are not kings); hence the passage must date from the time after 
the fall of the kingdom of Judah. This passage has also been placed in its 
present context as a contrast to the preceding oracle of impending evil and 
to deprive it of its sting. As a rule 10 28—% is taken to be a threat to punish 
the King of Assyria. This is certainly wrong; ‘‘the forest of Lebanon” cannot 
mean Assyria. On the contrary, it stands for Jerusalem, where “the house 
of the forest of Lebanon,” i. e. the royal palace, stood (cf. Jer. 22 6); v. 33a 
is therefore an interpolation. 

9In Haggai Yahweh’s r@%h in the ‘‘subjective,” ‘psychological’ sense is 
an expression for his vigilant and protecting presence in the midst of the 
people, who have therefore no need to fear but can confidently set about 
rebuilding the temple, 2 5. Zechariah uses the expression “‘spirit of Yahweh”’ 
of the dominating emotions of his mind (e. g. his passionate anger, 6 8); but 
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the medium of prophetic inspiration?° but as a rule it is 
purely a motive principle, closely akin to the “wind,” and 
the word is used to explain the ecstatic sensation of being trans- 
ported from one place to another." It is never explicitly stated 
that this is the r#%% of Yahweh. The passages in which ri*h 
denotes the new law-abiding disposition that Yahweh will give 
to the people, or the spirit of Yahweh which will produce this 
disposition,” are not Ezekiel’s but additions made by the post- 
exilic editors of the book..—Deutero-Isaiah refers several times 
to Yahweh’s spirit; on the whole his conception of it follows the 
traditional lines; nothing “prophetic’’ at any rate, is implied." 
And it never stands for his own prophetic endowment.*—In 
Trito-Isaiah, however, it does. Here prophetic inspiration” is 


this expression is also used in a more outward sense of his active direction of 
the world’s history, which causes Zerubbabel’s pious undertaking to succeed. 
It is the medium of his wondrous power, as compared with the human hayil 
and ké*h, 46. In 7 12 it is the power that inspired and taught the old prophets, 
but the passage is a redactional addition (see Hélscher, Die Profeten, p. 447f.), 
expressing the view of later canonical Judaism. 

1 Ezek. 11 5. 

™ Ezek. 1 12, 20, 21; 2 2; 3 12, 14, 24; 8 3; 111, 24; 371; 43 5. Several of these 
passages, however, are not due to Ezekiel but to the editors of the book; and 
in 3 14; 83; 111 and 371 ré*h is a secondary gloss, see Hélscher, Hesekiel. 
Der Dichter und das Buch [Beiheft 39 z. ZATW], Giessen 1924, p. 54f.; p. 69 
note 1; p. 75 note 1; p. 174 note 2. 

12 Ezek. 11 19; 36 26; 36 27; 39 29 cf. 18 31. 

13 The same is true.of ch. 37. See Hdlscher’s book mentioned above in 
note 11. 

™ In Deut.-Is. ri is the breath of life in living beings, given by Yahweh, 
42 5; accordingly Yahweh’s ri*h means the power which brings life and fruit- 
fulness, 44 3; in addition to which it is his powerful and wonder-working 
breath, 40 7 (the idea of the sirocco enters in). On its psychological side 
Yahweh's spirit is the content of his consciousness, his mind and intention, 
parallel to ‘égah 40 13. 

18 Contrary to the view of Linder, Studier till Gamla Testamentets forestallninger 
om Anden, Upsala 1926, p. 68ff. 

%6 In Is. 48 16 the text is in disorder and the original meaning of the verse 
is quite uncertain, see Mowinckel in ZATW 1931, p. 257ff. 

7 Is. 61 1ff. 
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one of the activities attributed to the spirit of Yahweh.” The 
same holds good of the author of the ‘Ebhedh- Yahweh poems,” 
in which the work of the prophet is held to be religious and 
moral: the proclamation and explanation of Yahweh’s demands 
and plan of salvation—The later purely literary ‘‘prophets” 
have no special significance in this connection.?° 

We find, however, that whereas the older reforming prophets 
and several of the younger prophets say nothing whatever about 
a personal relation to the spirit of Yahweh, the consciousness of 
this relation reappears in Ezekiel and several of the later— 
chiefly literary—post-exilic prophets. 

When, however, we come to the older reforming prophets we 
must go a step further. Several of them expressly reject the idea 
of inspiration in the form of possession by the spirit of Yahweh; 
they speak in a controversial tone of the nebhi’im who are thus 
possessed, and contrast their own differently conceived endow- 
ment with the spirit-endowment. It is very significant that the 
only passage in which Hosea speaks of the inspiring r@°h of the 
nabhi’ he does so in connection with a bitterly scornful repudia- 
tion of the common nabhi’ and all his works: 


The prophet is a fool (without morality), 
the man of spirit wild with folly; 
on account of [his] great wickedness . . .7* 


3% “Subjectively” it is Yahweh's activating emotion, Is. 59 i9, cf. Is. 30 28, 
his mind and plans, 63 10, and the organ of his solicitous leading of Israel, 
63 14, which inspired Moses to display similar powers of leadership, 63 11; 
always Trito-Isaiah shows a tendency to personify the ‘Spirit’ and make 
it a hypostasis.—59 21 is a later prose interpolation (Duhm). 

9 Is. 42 1ff. (and 48 16, in so far as the corrupted text refers to the special 
servant of Yahweh, see Mowinckel in ZATW 1931, p. 259f). 

2 To give a general idea of what is meant the passages may be quoted. To 
the apocalyptic editor of the original Joel’s penitential liturgy Yahweh's 
Spirit is the (eschatological) prophetic Spirit, 3 iff.; in the Daniel legends it 
is “the spirit of the holy gods,” a source of occult wisdom, especially the 
interpretation of dreams, Dan. 1 17; 2 23; 4 5, 6, 15; 5 11, 14; while to Deutero- 
Zechariah, the nabhi’ spirit is, on the contrary, a “spirit of uncleanness,” 
Zech. 13 2. In Zech. 12 10 the allusion is not to Yahweh’s spirit but to the 
repentant state of mind Yahweh will someday arouse in the people. 

2t Hos. 9 7. For the interpretation of the passage see Mowinckel in NTT 
1910, p. 133. The text is very defective but the general sense is clear. This 
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The nabhi’ and man of spirit ’tsh hd-r@%4 is a ‘fool without moral- 
ity,” ’ewil, and “wild with folly’, m®shugga‘. Micah expressly 
emphasizes the difference between the nebhi’im ‘who deal in 
lies and wind-words”” and himself, a man really “full of power, 
judgment and might.” Is it a mere coincidence that, in describ- 
ing the inanity, the ‘‘windiness,” of the ways and words of the 
nebhi’im, he here employs just this word r#%%, in association 


passage, 9 7—9, is a typical prophetical “reproof”’, the beginning and end of 
which are clearly indicated by the “threats” in v. 7a and v. 9b. It is usual to 
take nabhi’ and ‘ish hé-r2°} as referring to the prophet Hosea and his like, 
and to interpret the passage as if Hosea were quoting a popular objection to 
the prophets in order to turn it against the people themselves: yes, we are 
“mad” and “fools” (as you say), (but) that is on account of (sorrow and 
despair at) your many sins. But ’éwil and meshugga‘ are such strong expres- 
sions that the prophet would hardly accept them as descriptions of his state 
of mind, even if he applied the thought in a fashion altogether opposed to 
what the people meant; and they are never used in the sense of sorrow and 
despair. The word ‘éwfl can never denote anything but the inteliectually, 
religiously and morally degraded “fool” in the sense of “‘miscreant,” “sinner” 
(rdsha'). When we consider how often the prophets inveigh against the nebhi’im 
there can be no doubt that the reproof in this case is addressed to the class 
which is most frequently mentioned here—“‘the nebhi’im,” “the men of the 
spirit,” “Ephraim’s watchmen”—and that the ‘great wickedness” of v. 7 is 
the wickedness of the nebhi’im; it is “Ephraim’s watchmen” who “set snares 
for him, namely for Ephraim, in all his (Ephraim’s) ways” v. 8. The poetical 
form is that of qinah-periods, originally 4 strophes of 2 periods each: v. 7a; 
7b; 8; 9. In 7a the second line of the first period has dropped out. In 7b 
“2woné must be read for ‘°won°ka; either before or after this word the predicate 
of the sentence has dropped out; probably there was a statement that the 
wickedness of the nabhi’ led the people astray; the last line w*rabbah mas{émah, 
“and great is the snare (?)” (‘the persecution”?) is neither grammatical nor 
suitable, but what the original text contained, it is impossible to say. In v. 8 
‘im *léhai ‘“‘with my God”’ makes no sense; the context requires a verb express- 
ing the misdeeds of the nabhi’; and the rest of the second line is wanting after 
nabhi’. In v. 9a, shahath w* . . . should be read instead of shih*tha, but the 
synonymous word after w*—has dropped out; in v. 9b, which is=8 13, we 
must read the 1st pers. sing. of the verbs to make the period suitable here— 
assuming that the period is original. The speaker is Yahweh himself: he 
it is who will “remember” and “visit” (the sins of the nebhi’im). 

22Mi. 211. Probably this expression was originally in 35 as well, 
see Mowinckel in NTT 1928, p. 33. 

23 Mi. 3 8. 
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with shéger and kazabh ‘“‘lying and deceit’? Does it not suggest 
that he is intentionally pointing out that Yahweh’s r#%, which 
the nebhi’im boast of having within them, is really nothing but 
“wind” and illusion? The true prophet has not ri%h but “‘power,”’ 
“might” and “judgment.” Cf. Isaiah’s scornful caricature of 
the ecstatic glossolaly of the nebhi’im.*4 

A similar scornful allusion to the ri#%h-possession of the nebhi’im 
may be found in Jeremiah; these ecstatic individuals, who have 
not got “the word” in them, as Jeremiah has, will turn /*ri%h 
“into wind,” i. e. into nothingness.*> If we ask why Jeremiah 
should choose the word ré#% to express this idea, although 
Hebrew has many other words meaning wind and nothingness, 
the answer is that he does so on purpose to suggest that the 
“vith men’”’ will become what in fact they always have been, 
namely, ‘“‘wind-men,” “‘nothing-men.” 

This attitude is, no doubt, closely connected with the repudia- 
tion of popular nebhi’ism in general by the reforming prophets.”* 
In the eyes of the reforming prophet the common nabhi’ is 
usually a deceiver and a cheat, at best a self-deceiver,””7 and 


always a person of low moral character.?* This disapproval is 
primarily founded on considerations of morality, as will be 
shown below. But it is certainly also connected with a dislike 
of their character and behaviour generally,» evidently including 
in particular the wild orgiastic ecstasy which is ridiculed already 
in the Elijah legend,3° with reference, of course, to the prophets 


24 Ts. 28 10. V. 9f. cannot very well be taken to be the drunkards’ scornful 
mimicry of Isaiah’s words (see, for example, Buhl in the translation of the 
O. T.). For the interpretation see Mowinckel: Profeten Jesaja, Oslo 1925, p. 38f. 

25 Jer. 5 13; see below, note 63. 

2% See Mowinckel: Profetenes forhold til nabiismen, NTT 1910, p. 126ff., 
333ff. The unfriendly relation of the prophets to nebhi’ism is to some extent 
exaggerated there, inasmuch as it is probably incorrect to say that none of 
the reforming prophets were nebhi’im; only Amos expressly refuses to be 
called a nabhi’. 

27 Cf. 1 K. 22 109ff. 

% Am. 7 10ff.; Hos. 9 7—9; Mi. 2 11; 3 5—8, 11; Is. 3 2f.; 28 7—10; Zeph. 
3 4; Jer. 2 30; 5 13; 6 13; 14 18; 18 18; 23 off.; Ezek. 13 1ff. Cf. also Lam. 2 14. 

29 See Am. 7 14; Hos. 9 7. 

3° 1 K. 18 26ff. 
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of Baal, though similar excesses on the part of Yahweh’s prophets 
would doubtless have met with the same reprobation. The 
very “frenzy” or ‘‘madnesss” of the nabhi’, in other words the 
ecstatic behaviour which he and the common people accepted 
as the proof of union with the divinity, is regarded by Hosea as 
synonymous with ‘‘foolishness”—intellectual, moral and religious 
abnormality and worthlessness. It is this that he attacks. 
Moreover, this ecstatic frenzy, the senseless self-torture to 
which the body of the nabhi’ bears witness, is what the author 
of Zech. 13 especially refers to when he declares that “‘the spirit 
of prophecy” is synonymous with a “ré%h of uncleanness.” 
That the nabhi’ was a rii%k-man, and that all the later profes- 
sional nebhi’im in early Jewish times, of whose behaviour we 
get some idea from Nehemiah’s ironic mention of them, still 
claimed to possess the spirit of Yahweh and to be actuated 
thereby, is evident even in this section of Deutero-Zechariah 
(Zech. 9 14); but this manifestation of r#%h in the nabhi’ is the 
very thing-that makes him “unclean.” 

c) When, therefore, we find the reforming prophets either 
disregarding or expressing disapproval of the idea of Yahweh’s 
ri*h in the prophets, the explanation must be on the one hand 
that the r#%h idea was so palpably associated with extreme 
ecstatic manifestations of nebhi’ism, and on the other that 
this ecstatic element in its primitive and exaggerated forms is 
very much toned down in the reforming prophets, whose own 
spiritual temper and attitude would, if anything, cause them 
to see such excesses in an unsympathetic light. In them the 
ecstatic substratum, i. e. the mental concentration upon a single 
idea, a single passion, has assumed more tranquil forms. On 
the whole little remains of the ecstatic element, apart from that 
which is the sound psychological substratum and core of religious 
ecstasy: the all-predominating, all-exclusive consciousness of 
having been called by Yahweh to deliver a religious and moral 
message. All external stimuli, such as dancing and music, have 
been abandoned. True, the state in which they deliver that mes- 
sage is “elevated,” but it is also characterized by spiritual clarity 


3 Neh. 6 7, 10 ff. 
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and reasoned judgment. Their utterances are given in a finished 
artistic form; to the solemn words of judgment they generally 
add a clear, reasoned, moral and religious exposition; and their 
words do not come to them as a wild stammering glossolaly— 
as involuntary, unconscious words accompanied by unconscious 
reflex actions—but as moral and religious apprehensions of 
inexorable facts, apprehensions which “rise up” in them from 
the depths of the subconscious to attain lucidity, merging into 
their moral and religious personality. Apart from the occasional 
visions and auditions to which they allude, there is nothing 
about the reforming prophets suggestive of any markedly 
ecstatic experiences in the old ‘‘frenzied” form. Isaiah mentions 
once that he felt himself ‘‘seized’’ and pressed by ‘‘the hand of 
Yahweh,’”’? but when Micah apparently applies to himself and 
his fellow prophets the distinctively ecstatic expression hit{iph, 
lit. “‘to speak ecstatic words so that one froths at the mouth,” 
he is quoting a current phrase, but not one that he considers 
appropriate to his own behaviour. Nor is the ecstatic element 
more in evidence in Deutero-Isaiah’s lyrical enthusiasm and 
imagination than in the reforming prophets’ proclamation of 
judgment.* Clear logical argument plays an important part 
in his utterances, particularly in the ‘disputations,’ where he 
sets himself to prove on grounds of reason that Yahweh is the 
only real God acting in all nature and history, who therefore 
has sent Cyrus and will now direct the course of history with a 
view to the restoration of Israel. Zechariah appears chiefly in 
the “‘seer’s” role, using the old “vision of the night” form of 
prophecy ;35 and in the case of Haggai, Malachi and Trito-Isaiah, 
not to speak of the essentially literary Joel, there is no sign of 
ecstasy in its old extreme form. The latest “literary” prophets 


32 Is. 8 11. 

3 Mi. 26. 

34 There are a couple of allusions to auditions, Is. 40 3, 6, but here we may 
equally well have a traditional mannerism. 

3s See Hélscher: Die Profeten, p. 82ff. Zechariah’s visions of the night do 
not seem to be real dream or half dream visions, but more artificial allegories 


in vision form; at any rate the ideas in them have been worked up and given 
a more finished form. 
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are, indeed, true “literary” prophets, men of letters in the full 
sense ;° in them the old forms are a purely traditional mannerism. 
Altogether, it is chiefly in the visions of the prophets that the 
ecstatic element makes its appearance as an outward visible 
phenomenon..? 

This is connected with another point which deserves mention. 
The reforming prophets, to whom the inferior type of nebhi’ism 
was so distasteful, evidently preferred to associate themselves 
in their forms of expression with the old seers,3* who like them- 
selves showed no tendency to pour out their words incoherently 
in a state of ecstatic excitement, but had them “whispered” to 
them by a divine being,39 or saw them in “visions of the night.” 
Accordingly the messenger’s formula‘*® “Thus saith Yahweh” 
or the old seer (kéhin) formula* “the whisper of Yahweh” 
n°im Yahweh is the usual introductory or concluding formula 
of their utterances. Ezekiel, on the other hand, being a true 
ecstatic of the older type,“ naturally ascribes his experiences to 
Yahweh's rii%h. 

It must not be inferred from what has been said above that 


the experiences of the literary prophets lacked that fundamental 
ecstatic character which would emerge when their whole con- 
sciousness, the sum of their emotions and will, centered upon a 
single idea and aim, to the exclusion of all side issues and 


3% Cf. Hélscher, op. cit. 234ff.; Duhm, Israels Propheten, Tiibingen 1916, 
p. 391ff. 

37 On the above see especially Hélscher: Die Profeten, p. 181ff.; on Amos, 
see p. 197. 

38 Regarding these see Hilscher, op. cit. pp. 79-128. On Isaiah and the 
seers see I. Hylander: War Jesaja Nabi?, Monde Oriental 1931, p. 53ff. 

3 The old Arab seers spoke of their “whisperer” hatif, a demon (god) who 
whispered their revelations to them. 

# See L. Kohler: Deuterojesaja stilkritisch untersucht |Betheft 37, ZATW), 
Giessen 1923, p. 102ff. 

4* See Mowinckel in ZATW 1930, p. 265f. 

# A summary of the cases where these formulas occur in the prophets is 
given by J. Lindblom: Die literarische Gattung der prophetischen Literatur 
(Uppsala Universitets Arskrift 1924. Teologt 1) Uppsala 1924, p. 97ff., to which 
reference may be made for the statistics. 

43 See Jacobi: Die Ekstase der alttestamentlichen Propheten |Grensfragen des 
Nerven- und Seelenlebens 108], Munich-Wiesbaden 1920, p. 48ff. 
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restraints. In them, however, the ecstatic element is manifested 
not in convulsions, delirious frenzy and glossolaly, but in tranquil 
visions and trances and in the consciousness that they have 
been given thoughts, words and impulses which do not emanate 
from themselves.‘ 

What is significant and important, however, is the circum- 
stance that they use other expressions than those employed by 
the older nebhi’im—e. g. “the spirit of Yahweh came upon me” 
—to describe their experiences. Instead, they say: “Yahweh 
showed me,’ ‘I saw Yahweh sitting on a high throne’”’ and 
“T heard Yahweh's voice,’’** ‘‘the word of Yahweh came to me,’’47 
‘Yahweh said unto me;’’# or when something unexpected hap- 
pens: ‘“‘then I understood that it was the word of Yahweh’ 
etc. In speaking of his ecstatic experiences Isaiah does not use 
the expression ‘‘spirit of Yahweh” but “‘the hand (of Yahweh) 
held me fast’’5° which is the characteristic term for the tranquil 
“merged” (apathic) form of ecstasy. In Jeremiah “the hand 
of Yahweh” expresses the compelling, imperative nature of the 
prophetic cail.s* 

Their rejection of ordinary nebhi’ism, again, does not mean 
that they had not at least as clear a conviction of their true 
prophetic call as the nebhi’im. In the same breath that Amos 
repels the suggestion that he belongs to the guild of nebhi’im 
he adds, ‘‘But Yahweh said to me: go and prophesy (hinnabhé) 
against my people Israel;’’s? and he considers the nebhi’im, as 
such, to be valuable.’ Jeremiah was a member of the organized 
temple nebhi’im,* as Isaiah probably was as well.5 


“Cf. Hertzberg: Prophet und Gott, (Beitrége z. Firderung christl. Theologie, 
28, 3), Giitersloh 1923, p. 83ff. 

4s Am. 7 1, 4, 7; 8 1; 9 1; Jer. 241. 

# Is. 61, 8. 

47 Jer. 14, 11, 13; 161; 191; cf. 29 12; 361, 27; 42 7; 43 8 and many other 
passages. 

# Am. 7 14; Is. 8 1, 3, 5, 11; Jer. 11 21; 15 1, 19. 

# Jer. 32 8. 

© Is, 8 11. St Jer. 15 17. 

s? Am. 7 15; cf. 3 8. 

83 Am. 2 11. 54 Jer. 29 26f.; 20 1f. 

ss Is. 83. See, however, the above-mentioned paper by Hylander. 
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But this is not the decisive consideration, which is that they 
know that they have received a special and express call from 
Yahweh to preach his word and predict the things to come. 
They know that they have been “sanctified,’”’>? taken out of 
the ranks of the people to be servants of the divinity, having 
their mouths consecrated for the words they are to speak.* 
This prophetic call is not merely felt to be a certainty, it is upon 
them and in them as a compelling force from which they cannot 
escape: ““‘When Yahweh has spoken, who can but prophesy.» 
When Jeremiah tries to refuse his call “and say: I will think 
no more thereon, nor speak any more in his name, then there 
is as it were a burning fire, a fire within my very bones;’’® woe 
to him if he fail to preach the word. 

‘Notwithstanding this, they never attest, to themselves or 
others, the genuineness of their call, nor explain the special 
nature of their experiences, by reference to “the spirit of 
Yahweh.” Such utterances as Amos’ reply to the priest Amaziah 
show at once that he is conscious of a sharp distinction between 
himself and the ordinary nebhi’im, “the mad spirit men,” as 
Hosea calls them. Cf. aiso Micah’s insistence upon the dis- 
tinction between himself and the “windy” nabhi’.* 

Just as the reforming prophets use other words than the 
nebhi’im to express their consciousness of their call, so also do 
they appeal to other criteria of the certainty of their call and 
of the genuineness and reality of :hat immediate contact with 
Yahweh himself which made them into prophets of a different 
and higher order than the “spirit man.” 

§2. a) If we consider the terms used by the prophets them- 
selves, as mentioned above, and the stock formula used by the 
collectors of their utterances to indicate their prophetic inspira- 
tion, viz. ‘‘Yahweh’s word came to so-and-so,” there can be 
no doubt that the basic reality which made the reforming prophets 
so certain of their call was the word of Yahweh, d°bhar Yahweh. 


56 Is. 6; Jer. 1. 57 Jer. 15. 
#% Is. 6 5—7; Jer. 1 9. 

9 Am. 3 8. 

6 Jer. 20 9. 

& Mi. 3 8. 
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They feel that they are in possession of Yahweh’s word,® unlike 
the common nebhi’im, who “have not the word in them” and 
“will become wind’® on account of their false predictions of 
prosperity—rah being again the word the prophet uses for the 
“nothingness” that these nebhi’im will become, almost certainly 
with intentional allusion to the 7224 man.—It is true, of course, 
that the older nebhi’im spoke of having the ‘‘word” in them; 
but this idea only acquired paramount importance in the reform- 
ing prophets. 

What, then, is the prophets’ conception of Yahweh’s word ?% 
In the first place a “word,” in general, did not mean to the 
ancient Israelite what we understand by a “‘mere word.” The 
word is active, it is filled with the speaker’s ‘‘mental content;” 
his feelings, thoughts and will issue in a word, which is also an 
act. One thinks “words” and does “words’’® Also Yahweh's 
word is an act. It is a real active force, a potency which Yahweh 
can ‘‘send forth” and which can “descend upon” a people with 
devastating effect.” It ‘does not return void but performs that 
which Yahweh has determined and accomplishes its mission,” 


like the rain which does not fall in vain but calls forth green 
shoots and life.6* The word is “‘like a fire, like a hammer crushing 
the rock.” The prophet feels it within himself ‘“‘like a fire in 


& Ts. 6 5ff.; Jer. 19; 5 14; 15 19; 20 9 (the subject of hayah is d*bhar Yahweh 
v 8); 1K. 17 2. 

6 Jer. 5 13. V. 13 cannot very well refer to what the people say about Jer- 
emiah and the prophets who agree with him; the majority of the “prophets” 
at the time were in full accordance with the superficial optimism of the people 
(see 23 off.). The impf. ythyéh implies, moreover, something future, in other 
words a threat of punishment, not a lasting state of things. V. 13 has, therefore, 
got into a wrong place before the introductory formula in v. 14a; the verse 
is part of Jeremiah’s own words, v. 14ff., not of the people’s, and it refers to 
his opponents the nebhi’im. 

64 Cf. the obviously colloquial saying in Jer. 18 18: ‘“‘The priest is not wanting 
in t6rah, nor the wise in counsel, nor the nabhi’ in da@bhar.” 

6s What follows is in essential agreement with Hertzberg: Prophet und 
Gott, pp. 11-139, though the emphasis on the various points is not quite the 
same. 

6 See Johs. Pedersen: Israel, Its Life and Culture, London 1926, p. 121ff. 

% Is. 9 7, 

6 Ts. 55 10f. % Jer. 23 29. 
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his bones,” and must needs give utterance to it;?° its hammer- 
like force crushes all resistance on the part of the prophet, also 
his natural feelings and proclivities.* But Yahweh’s word is 
also a command ;” it is given audibly, sometimes by a messenger, 
and must be obeyed. The word has an urgency which derives 
not from the authority of the servant who brings it but from 
that of the sender. The prophet can discuss it with Yahweh 
and be aware that it is quite different from what he‘wishes 
himself. 

b) It follows that there is a difference between the word of 
Yahweh and the prophet’s own words, ideas, feelings etc. Whereas 
all the words spoken by the ecstatic spirit-possessed nabhi’ 
in his ecstasy were supposed to be divine words, the prophets 
see a distinction even in the form, and this distinction gradually 
becomes clearer, being clearest of all in Jeremiah.”3 Not every- 
thing they know and desire is Yahweh’s word; when it comes 
it may confirm ‘‘what is in their own heart,’’* but it may, on 
the other hand, refute and repudiate this.*> The prophet must 
wait till the word comes.” 

But how can the prophets distinguish? How can they know 
that what ‘‘comes to them” is the word of Yahweh? This ques- 
tion is bound up with another: how did the word come to them? 

We need not consider the more popular, factual and, for 
the prophet’s consciousness of vocation, altogether irrelevant 
criterion that the word proves itself to be Yahweh’s word by 
being fulfilled.77_ The prophets frequently saw that their words 
were not fulfilled, and yet they probably continued to believe 
that they were speaking the word of Yahweh;” it was just one 
of the problems of their faith. 


® Jer. 20 9. ™ Hertzberg, op. cit. p. 121f. 

7 Cf. dabhar =“‘commandment,”’ Ex. 34 28, etc. 

73 See Hélscher: Die Profeten, p. 148, note 2; Hertzberg, op. cit. p. 93ff. 
Hertzberg rather overestimates the importance of the formal distinction 

74 See Am. 7 1ff., 4ff. 

77 Am. 8 2; Is. 6 5ff; Jer. 1 6f.; 12 1—5; 1411; 15 1f., 10—21; 16 1ff.; 17 16; 
28 6, 12ff. 

% Jer. 42 1—7; 28 eff.; cf. Hab. 2 1; Is. 21 off. 

7 Jer. 28 9; cf. 17 15; 12 1ff. 

% Is. 5 19; Jer. 17 15; Hab. 1 12ff. Cf. Is. 8 16—18; Mi. 7 1—7. 
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Unquestionably the psychological form of their experience 
had a certain significance.” We know that the great reforming 
prophets had experiences of an ecstatic nature. Things they 
saw and heard Yahweh say in their visions, things that reached 
their ears externally as voices in their auditions, would be the 
word of Yahweh.®* But actual visions and auditions appear to 
have been comparatively rare;* a traditional stock formula 
like ‘‘Thus saith Yahweh” does not justify the inference that 
genuine “external” auditions are referred to.** On the other 
hand, it is quite clear that the prophets speak and act in a state 
of mental high tension, their whole mind so completely con- 
centrated upon a single feeling, idea and impulse that every 
other form of external or internal influence which is not con- 
nected with the dominating idea and feeling fades and disappears 
—is uncoupled, as it were—while every inhibition is removed.* 
This is precisely the condition which is the essential characteristic 
of ecstasy; ecstasy in the ‘‘medical’’ sense only means those 
extreme cases of this mental condition in which the external 
phenomena become very conspicuous. In the above-mentioned 
state of heightened mental concentration and tension the ideas, 
thoughts, impulses etc. which in one way or another have been 
created in a person will rise above the threshold of consciousness, 
and in a flash attain sudden clarity, as often happens both in 
artistic and scientific work. In this state, moreover, impressions, 
thoughts etc. may be concentrated into visual and auditory 
hallucinations and illusions; into visions and auditions which 
seem to come from without and impinge upon the outer senses. 
Psychologically, the visions and auditions of the prophets are of 
this sort; in reality all their experiences are inner experiences. 
And of this they are aware themselves; when they employ the 


7% Cf. for what follows Hertzberg, p. 108ff. 

80 See the accounts of visions Is. 6; Jer. 1; 24; 38 21ff.; Am. 7 1ff.; 9 1ff., 
etc.; also Is. 8 11; 22 14; cf. Is. 21 1ff.; Hab. 2 1—2. 

8 Cf. Jacobi: Die Ekstase d. alttestam. Propheten, p. 58ff. 

82 Giesebrecht: Die Berufsbegabung der alttestam. Profeten; Hertzberg, p. 
109f. 

8s See Mantegazza: Die Ekstase des Menschen, Jena 1888; Hdlscher, Die 
Profeten, pp. 1-78; Jacobi, op. cit. 
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vague expression “Yahweh’s word came to me” (haya ’el), 
instead of the rarer ‘‘I saw,” “‘ Yahweh showed me,” or “I heard,” 
“Yahweh revealed himself in my ear,” and the like, they do so 
precisely in order to express this inner preception of the coming 
of Yahweh’s word, without, of course, having given a thought 
to psychological whys and wherefores. 


When, therefore, the word suddenly comes to them in this 
way—when, in a flash, the idea and image are there and invol- 
untarily®** become rhythmic words—‘‘god-given speech’’*s—on 
their lips, obviously this is strong evidence that the word has 
been given to them; ‘‘they speak not from their own ri#%% or their 
own heart (lébh).” To this extent, then, the ecstatic element 
is a criterion, even if the prophets do not connect it with Yahweh’s 
ri*h but on the contrary lay stress on the fact that the word 
comes direct from Yahweh himself. 


Here, however, the formal criterion is combined with another, 
of inner content. Jeremiah speaks, as we have seen, of the word 
of Yahweh which comes like fire and the stroke of a hammer. 
This certainly refers to the irresistible manner in which the 
“word” is felt by the prophet to surge up from the depth of 
his soul. But there is also a suggestion of something in the 
content of the “word” which breaks the resistance in himself. 
It is something torturing—a fire which is unbearable unless it 
can find an outlet.* It is a power, but a strange, unfamiliar 
power.*7 In short, not only that which comes suddenly and 
mightily, but that which comes unexpectedly, surprisingly, con- 
trary to reasonable expectation—‘‘the irrational”—is the word ~ 
of Yahweh.—The prophet sits by the cauldron until it boils 
over, and he is struck by the fact that it boils over from the 
north. This becomes a symbol, a vision from Yahweh meaning 


84 Cf. Jeremiah’s asseveration: ‘‘I have not intruded upon thee,” 17 16. 

8s Not only the Greeks held poetry to be the “‘speech of the gods;” the 
ancient Semites also attributed the ‘‘mana’”’ and art of poetry to the influence 
of higher powers; see Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien III, p. 26. 

8% Jer. 20 9. 


87 As is rightly pointed out by Hertzberg, p. 122f. Cf. Otto’s “das ganz 
Andere.” 
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that from the north evil is blowing over the land.**—He meditates 
on the almond tree—the ‘‘watching tree,’’ as the Hebrews called 
it. Why does it blossom without leaves, unlike all the other 
trees? And the tree becomes a symbol, a vision, a word of 
Yahweh meaning “I watch over my words to perform them.’”’%— 
Jerusalem is besieged; the prophet has long been sure that the 
end is near, that the city will be taken and destroyed, the sur- 
rounding country pillaged and the inhabitants carried away 
into captivity. One day his kinsman comes and asks him to 
buy a piece of land in Anathoth of which he, Jeremiah, has the 
first right of redemption. What need has he of this land? Is 
this a time to add to one’s property? In a city, too, which is 
already taken by the Chaldeans, sacked and laid waste? Sense- 
less folly! And yet—how strange that his kinsman should be 
the one to come with such an offer at such a time. “Then I knew 
that this was the word of Yahweh.’’»° 

Manifestly, this cannot be taken as an infallible test. Doubt 
may even be entertained as to whether the prophets themselves 
were clear on the subject. And we find no unmistakable signs 
in the case of the older reforming prophets. To them the main 
thing would be the element of sudden emergence, filling their 
whole being with a fierce zeal that drives out everything else. 
Thus the wrath of Amos when he is sent away from Bethel turns 
at once into Yahweh’s wrath, which in the prophet’s conscious- 
ness assumes the form of another terrible prediction of evil 
awaiting Amaziah; and the same thing happens in Isaiah’s 
case when King Ahaz refuses his offer of a sign.%* Yet even for 
these prophets there is a certain element of authenticating 
“strangeness” in their visions and the rhythmical form their 
words assume. To Jeremiah, on the other hand, in whom the 
appreciation of this “‘strangeness’”’ is, consciously or uncon- 


88 Jer. 1 13f. 8 Jer. 1 11f. 

9 Jer. 32 sff. V. 7 anticipates v. sb and makes it impossible (Hertzberg 
p. 124f.), and is therefore a redactional addition. Originally the opening 
words of v. 6 were: “The word of Yahweh came to Yirmeyahu thus,” which 
is Baruch’s form of introduction; for wayydmer yirm*yahi hayah S and A 
read: way*hi, and for ’élat G and S read ’el yirm®yahi, both of which are correct. 

ot Am. 7 16ff. 92 Is, 7 10ff. 
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sciously, more evident, the fearful intensity of the overpowering 
zeal surging up in him is proof that Yahweh's indignation has 
filled him and that it is finding a vent in Yahweh’s operative 
word.*3 The more sudden, unexpected, improbable in content, 
strange and unreasonable a word of this nature appears, the 
more surely is it the word of Yahweh. The “lying prophet” 
speaks the things he and the people desire; the true prophet 
predicts things that cause himself and his hearers to quail; for 
it is not the nabhi’—called to secure good fortune and victory 
for the people by his efficacious words—but the prophet of evil 
who is the true prophet.%s 

But is a word of this kind necessarily Yahweh’s word? Can- 
not a prophet “prophesy by’’—i. e. be inspired by—Baal® or 
some other demon? What guarantee has he that the spirit has 
not turned into a lying spirit within him?*"—Here we find that 
the reforming prophets quite consciously adopt as their criterion 
not merely the dimly realized standard of irrationality but— 
what in reality stands on a higher plane—the clear purport, 
the moral and religious content of the word. This is not only a 
formal but a factual mark of genuineness. 

Before going further, however, we must inquire what this 
single idea is, which engrosses the whole mind of the prophets 
and underlies their ecstatic states and experiences. There can 
be no doubt that it is the zeal (gin’a) for Yahweh (*bha’éth,”* 
for his honour and might, for his recognition as being what he 
is, the one who alone works and acts. But this, it should be 
observed, does not mean Yahweh as the exclusive God of the 
covenant and the nation, but as the Being who is at once holy, 
terrible, jealous and morally just. And this idea involves another 
which is the reverse of the medal, namely Israel’s terrible sin- 
fulness, religious and moral, which is a flagrant insult in the 
sight of the holy and righteous God.—This idea is, moreover, 
the prophets’ chief criterion of the word of Yahweh. 


93 Jer. 6 9—11; cf. the story in 43 s—13; 44 15—19, 24—30. 
% Jer. 23 16ff. 


98 Jer. 28 sff. % Jer. 2 8; 23 13. 
971 K. 22 22. 


#8 Found in its classic form, as a programme, in the Elijah legend, 1 K. 19 10. 
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The prophets maintain that they—in contrast to the people 
and their priests and nebhi’im—“know Yahweh.” They expect 
the people to have this “knowledge,”’ and the fact that the 
Israelites lack it is the cause of their sins—for to the Hebrew 
“knowing” includes the ability to act in conformity with the 
knowledge. When the prophets speak of knowing Yahweh they 
mean that they have an intimate union, a kind of mutual con- 
fidential relation.t°° Acquaintance, ‘‘friend” and “kinsman” 
are synonymous conceptions in the Hebrew language, opposed 
to the “‘stranger’’ who is outside the tribe and therefore, as a 
rule, an “enemy.” The statement that Yahweh has ‘‘known’”’ 
the prophet from his mother’s womb means that he has chosen 
him to be his trusted ambassador, spokesman and representa- 
tive'"—a parallel expression being the statement that Yahweh 
has ‘‘sanctified’”’ him, so that he is no longer an ordinary man. 
The prophet has really stood in Yahweh’s “‘confidential council” 
(sédh),*° and knows what his plans and wishes are. 

If a being is to be “known” it is an obvious prerequisite that 
he should possess certain constant attributes and reactions— 
constant essential characteristics of feeling, will and action. 
This rules out from the conception of Yahweh the wholly arbi- 
trary, incalculable, capricious, “‘demonic’’ qualities so often 
associated with Yahweh'’ in earlier times. The “irrational” 
mystery of the divinity'™ no longer dominates the conception 
of him; a “rational” quality has been introduced. ‘In himself” 
Yahweh cannot be comprehended by the human mind,’ just 


9 Hos. 4 1, 6; 5 4; 63, 6; Jer. 2 8; 53; 8 7; 9 2, 5; 22 16; cf. Is. 11 2, 9; Hos. 
2 22; 8 2; 10 12 (G). 

100 Cf. the sexual sense of the word ‘“‘know,” which goes back directly to 
the sense of intimate mutual fellowship and unity.—See Johs. Pedersen, 
Israel, p. 237ff. 

wt Jer. 15.—The same idea is found in Babylonian: ‘‘a king whom the 
divinity knows” =a king chosen by the divinity. 

302 Jer. 23 18, 22; cf. 1 K. 22 10ff. 

103 Cf. Hélscher, Geschichte der israelitischen und jiidischen Religion, Giessen 
1922, p. 85f. Volz, Das Démonische in Jahve, Tiibingen 1924, somewhat exag- 
gerates this trait in the Yahweh of later times. 

%4 R, Otto, Das Heilige. 

5 Ps. 139 6, 17f.; Is. 55 8. 
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as no mortal eye can bear to see the glory of his countenance;?* 
but in his dealings with mankind there is an unchangeadleness 
which conforms to a law of his own being, and this obedience 
to law, which is known to himself,'? can also be “known” by 
those to whom he has revealed himself.t°® To say that a prophet 
knows Yahweh means that he knows this element of law inherent 
in Yahweh’s nature; that he knows the feelings Yahweh enter- 
tains towards men and how he reacts when they oppose his 
will; that he knows the demands Yahweh makes and his plan 
for the people both if they obey and if they disobey his demands. 

To give a summary definition of the qualities which, in the 
prophets’ view, distinguish the nature of Yahweh in relation 
to mankind, is comparatively easy. Yahweh is the holy one," 
who reacts with terrible might against the outrage which is 
committed when men fail to do what he demands of them;*** 
and he is the righteous one," whose reactions to the violation 


06 Ex. 33 20. 

7 Cf. Jer. 29 11. 

%8 As this conviction underlies the whole prophetic message, it is not suscep- 
tible of proof by quoting single passages. The prophets themselves never 
furnish evidence of it, for they do not go out of their way to say what is obvious. 
Cf. however, in more intellectual circles, the attempts made by cult-liturgical 
“epiphany formulae” to express this element of law inherent in the nature 
of Yahweh: “I am Yahwek thy God, who led thee out of Egypt,” Ex. 21 2; 
Deut. 46; Ps. 507; 8111 (with vv. 7—10, explaining what is referred to); 
95 7b ff. (cf. Mowinckel: Le Décalogue, Paris 1927, p. 7ff.); “I am Yahweh, a 
lenient and gracious God, slow to anger and full of kindness and faithfulness, 
a God whose care never fails for a thousand generations, who pardons guilt 
and trespass and sin, but does not let the guilty escape, visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon their children and children’s children unto the fourth genera- 
tion,” Ex. 34 6f.; “I, Yahweh thy God, am a jealous God, visiting the sins 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of my 
enemies, but showing kindness to the thousandth generation of those that 
love me and keep my commandments,” Ex. 20 5f.; Deut. 5 9f. 

109 Is. 5 16; 6 5; 8 12ff.; 30 15. 

10 Hos. 11 sf.; Is. 1 18ff.; 2 10ff. 

mt Ts. 5 7. Since the Israelite avoided abstract definitions of a person’s 
nature, preferring to see the expression of his “nature’”’ in his conduct and 
standards, there are not very many passages which expressly predicate of 
Yahweh that he is “‘righteous;” the “‘righteousness” of his nature is preferably 
expressed by the passages which say that “right’’ action is what he expects 
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of his holiness consists precisely in doing “‘judgment’’ (mishpaf) 
and being “sanctified in mishpdt.’’*? His nature over against 
men is determined by what he demands of them: it is mishpdt, 
¢‘dhagah, hesedh and ‘eminah, all of which express action in 
the moral and social sphere. Just as man maintains “justice” 
in the covenant by keeping everyone in the place which he 
deserves and for which he has the spiritual qualifications, with 
all the rights and the mutual responsibility inherent in the 
covenant—the oppressed receiving justice (being ‘‘justified”’) 
and the oppressor restrained and punished—so also is Yahweh's 
nature seen to be governed by a righteous will and mode of action. 
He keeps a vigilant watch to see that the proper state of things 
is maintained, intervening whenever it is disturbed; and if this 
intervention mainly and almost entirely takes the form of 
meting out just punishment to the unjust leaders of the people, 
it should be remembered that this accords with the prophets’ 
view of the actual condition of Israel and of their own vocation 
as prophets of judgment. To “know Yahweh,” then, means to 
know him as a God whose nature and mode of action is governed 
by these moral norms. When Hosea defines what is demanded, 
i. e. the essence of religion on man’s part, as tantamount to 
“knowledge of God” and “good will’ (hesedh),“3 he does not 
think of man’s conduct in relation to God, taking the first, for 
instance, as a more intellectual and theoretical and the second 
as a more emotional relation to God; on the contrary, these 
expressions serve jointly to describe the way in which men should 
behave to one another. Hesedh does not mean “‘love’’ but the 
mutual relation of the people within the covenant,’ while the 
knowledge of God is an intellectual activity which, though God 
is its primary object, is here thought of as the necessary con- 


of men, e. g. Am. 5 24. Accordingly it is unnecessary to use the word “right- 
eousness;” right conduct can be expressed by synonyms or simply by giving 
a concrete list of right actions, as in Is. 1 17; Hos. 6 6; Mi. 6 8; Jer. 5 3 etc. 

m2 Ts. 5 14. 

13 Hos. 6 6. 

™4 See N. Glueck, Das Wort hesed (Beih. 47 z. ZATW), Giessen 1927; Johs. 
Pedersen, Israel, p. 238f.; and the same author, Der Eid bet den Semiten, 
Strasburg 1914, p. 35. 
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dition for the proper exercise of hesedh; thus the two words com- 
bine to form a single conception: the active spirit of fraternity 
towards one’s fellow-men which springs from a knowledge of 
Yahweh’s nature and demands. Religion is knowledge of God 
converted into right-minded activity; religion=doing what 
Yahweh demands=morality."5 And this, in modern language, 
which the prophets did not use, simply means that, the essential 
nature of Yahweh is morality and justice, mishpaj." 

In the light of this conception of religion and of the nature 
of Yahweh, the prophets are able to determine whether the 
word which comes to them is Yahweh’s word. It must accord 
with what they “know” of Yahweh himself. 


This entails in the first place the formal requirement that the 
word should not be something purely arbitrary and incompre- 
hensible: it must have a clear, rational content and purport. 
To the word of Yahweh which the prophets possess and proclaim 
they often give the name /6rah,"’ literally the priest’s ‘‘instruc- 
tion,” which originally meant an oracle, and afterwards came 
to mean a cult-ritual, legal and moral direction—sometimes in 
reply to a definite inquiry—whence it acquired the sense of a 
precept, law. When the prophets adopt this word, the first 
implication is that the word they preach is a clearly conceived 
word of unmistakable purport, indicating the proper line of 
conduct; it is no mysterious, ambiguous oracle or ecstatic glos- 
solaly, as the word of the nebhi’im so often was.™* A direction 
or “guide” must be clear, rational and easy to understand. 


Further, however, the word must be factually, in its actual 
content, up to the standard and able to pass the test of the 
prophet’s insight into the moral nature of Yahweh. That is 


us This correct interpretation of the passage is given by Hertzberg: Prophet 
u. Gott, p. 23f. 

116 On this see further my paper on the prophets’ message, in NTT 1932, 
p. iff. 

u7 Ts. 1 10; 8 16; 30 9; cf. 42 4, 31—The other passages mentioned in Ges.- 
Buhl under mn 3a refer partly to the current religious and moral 
laws (written and unwritten) and partly to the written book of the law, 
Deuteronomy. 

u8 Ts. 28 10. 
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the second point implied by the use of t6rah ‘‘(divine) instruc- 
tion.’”” The prophetic word is not regarded primarily as a pre- 
diction—n°bhiah—or an oracle—massa’,—words which rarely 
occur in the reforming prophets,” but as a “‘guide’’ to the right 
action which accords with Yahweh’s nature and demands. 
The true prophet and the true word of Yahweh must call good 
good and evil evil.“° The prophet who can say, ‘‘Peace, peace” 
to such a sinful people as Israel is a lying prophet." Just as 
the value of the nabhi’ must be judged by his moral character— 
such things as harlotry, drunkenness, avarice and deception 
will obviously stamp him as a lying nabhi’’**—so also must his 
prophecies be judged by their relation to the moral law: a nabhi’ 
whose prophecies of good fortune “‘strengthen the hands of evil- 
doers” has not got the “word” in him, but on the contrary 
“‘profanes the word of Yahweh.’ On moral as well as ‘‘numi- 
nous” grounds, therefore, Jeremiah holds that the prophet of 
evil is the normal prophet who needs no further credentials; so 
in opposition to the later literary editors and modern “positive” 
theologians he declares with absolute conviction that all the 
earlier genuine prophets were prophets of evil. Unquestion- 
ably he has in mind such men as Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah 
and Zephaniah. The reason why Jeremiah’s burning indignation 
seems to him to be the indignation of Yahweh, which he is 
expressly bidden to pour out upon great and small, young and 
old, in the form of fierce, portentous, minatory words, is that 
his own indignation is moral—provoked by the dishonesty and 
deceitfulness of the people. 


19 N¢bh@ah does not occur at all. Massd’ is only found in the secondary 
headings Is. 13—23; 30 6, and in the very late headings Zech. 9 1; 12 1; Mal. 
11, also in the headings in Nahum and Habakkuk, which may be somewhat 
later, too. Jeremiah has recourse to the word once in order to use it for a 
play on words in a threat, 23 33; and a later interpolator has added some 
remarks on this v. ff. 

1 Cf. Is. 520. The saying here need not necessarily be addressed to the 
nebhi’im. 

at Jer. 6 14. 

323 Jer. 23 14; Mi. 2 11; 3 5. 

133 Jer. 23 14, 17. 

4 Jer. 28 8. 
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This moral criterion of the word of Yahweh is already expressed 
in the plainest language by Micah. Contrasting himself with 
the nebhi’im and their r#%h, ‘“‘which leads Yahweh’s people 
astray” and suits the prediction to the fee, he says: 


But as for me, behold, i am full of power, 
justice and heroic might, 

to tell Jacob his sin openly 
and show Israel his trespass.’ 


The true prophet and the true word of Yahweh call sin sin and 
trespass trespass.” To do this Micah is endued by Yahweh 
with “power” and “heroic might.’’ The old prophets believed 
that they had a similar endowment, but in their case the ‘‘power”’ 
was first and foremost the magic, wonder-working power extolled, 
for instance, by the Elisha legends,”* while in Micah’s case it is 
the power to wield the scourge of chastisement and bear the 
attacks which this action would inevitably provoke. And what 
is not a little significant, Micah here uses the word “power” 
instead of ‘‘the spirit,” which in the view of the older nebhi’im 
was the vehicle and instrument of the power; indeed, it is 
doubly significant in the light of a passage like Zech. 4 6, where 
in the earlier manner Yahweh’s wondrous spirit is contrasted 
with (human) power. Micah is also endowed with ‘‘judgment” 
(mishpat), the faculty of judging, i. e. acting rightly; the word 
connotes, as do all the corresponding synonyms, both the 
faculty of knowing what is right—a ‘‘sense of right” or “moral 
judgment,” as we should say—and the will and ability to bring 
it to bear, to uphold the fundamental law of the covenant, 
giving to every man what justice dictates: rewards and redress 
to the good, and punishment to the evil.**° The ability tokeep 


1%6 Mi. 3 8. 197 Hertzberg, p. 119. 

138 2 K. 2 19—25; 4 1—8 15; 13 4—21. 

1 Cf. Is. 11 2ff. In the Targumim r@°% g°bhéra’ is the regular term for the 
spirit of Yahweh when it is regarded as the source of miraculous capacities 
and powers. 

130 Johs. Pedersen, Israel, p. 270ff.; Hertzberg: Die Entwicklung des Begriffes 
open im A. T.,in ZATW 1922, p. 256ff. (written without being acquainted 
with Pedersen’s book, and therefore “‘modernizing”’ the content of the word 
too much). 
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the community faithful to the right social, moral and religious 
customs, which in earlier days was ascribed to and expected of 
the chief or king,"* is here claimed by the prophet, who exercises 
it by proclaiming Yahweh’s judgments with divine, effectual 
words which will soon cause judgment to be executed so thor- 
oughly that Israel will lie dead. It is precisely on account of the 
inability shown by the ordinary nebhi’ism, under the ecstatic 
influence of the Spirit, to “discern spirits,’”5? i. e. to test the 
words they are driven to speak by a rational and objective 
criterion, that the prophets dissociate themselves from the idea 
of the Spirit. 

c) This view of the real criteria of Yahweh’s word is fully in 
conformity with the prophets’ attitude to Yahweh's law. In 
the eyes of their contemporaries the laws (téréth) of Yahweh 
were both the accepted rights, usages and customs, and the 
special priestly tradition of cult ritual, canon law and civil law. 
Whether it was written or unwritten mattered nothing; as 
custom and usage it was more deeply rooted in men’s minds 
than any written law could implant it; as priestly tradition it 
possessed all the sanctity that the cult ritual and sacrificial 
ordinances owned for the men of those days. 

The reforming prophets also regard it as a sin that the people 
scorn the law of Yahweh; it is an important part of their 
vocation to utter warnings and threats against such conduct.— 
But the decision as to whether a sacred traditional custom or 
tule is the law of Yahweh does not depend upon such formal 
criteria as the fact of its belonging to the legal or sacrificial 
tradition of the priests or being found in some venerable book 
such as e. g., the Yahwist Sinai narrative. To begin with, the 
prophets’ rejection of the sacrificial cult'ss is a departure from 
what was then supposed to be the sacred law of Yahweh. And 
the fact that they expressly mention justice (mishpdat), righteous- 
ness (¢“dhdgah), fraternity (kesedh) and walking humbly before 


13t Johs. Pedersen, p. 270. Cf. Ps. 72 1f. 
1321 K. 22 22, cf. Prov. 16 2. 
133 Is. 5 24; 30 9; Jer. 6 19; Hos. 8 1—12; Hab. 1 4. 


14 Am. 2 6—8; 5 21—24; Hos. 66; Is. 1 10—17; Mi. 6 1—8; Jer. 6 20; 7 sff.; 
11 15. 
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God as the proper substitute for the cult shows that they recog- 
nize Yahweh’s law by the criterion of its content—the test 
of its correspondence with their religious and moral consciousness 
and their apprehension of Yahweh as a moral God, who exacts 
true piety of heart. When in Jeremiah’s time the people of Judah 
find a new book of Jahweh’s law, and having carried out a 
religious reform and cast out all foreign cults believe that they 
are assured of Yahweh’s favour, Jeremiah still asserts that they 
despise and have no “knowledge”’ of the law of Yahweh, laying 
stress once more on the moral sins.**5 When, too, the people 
plume themselves on the law and say, “We are wise (i. e. we 
have all needful understanding and ‘knowledge of God”); 
Yahweh's law is with us,” the prophet argues clearly and trench- 
antly that a law which does not place the moral commandments 
first. cannot be Yahweh’s law. ‘The scribe’s lying style has 
made it a lie.””36 : 


§ 3. The result of this survey is, then, that whereas the reform- 
ing prophets emphatically stress the fact that they have received 
Yahweh’s word, and are furnished with religious, rational and 
moral criteria for knowing what really is his word, they do 
not derive their power from or authenticate their prophetic call 
by the conception of Yahweh's rf#%h, which, in fact, they have 
rejected, but by their own consciousness of possessing his word. 
To them this means a word which is authenticated by express- 
ing Yahweh’s moral nature and demands, and the prophet’s 
own knowledge of God and moral sense. Yahweh’s word resem- 
bles Yahweh’s law in being recognizable by its content rather 
than by its form. The test is religious and moral, an “appre- 
hension” or “knowledge” of God—not the ecstatic r@% and 
mystic union of divine possession. 

Here, then, we are confronted with the peculiar trait that 
something of the same dread of Yahweh’s “‘holy”’ person which 
induced the old nebhi’im to substitute the divine r#%h for the 
divinity itself also prompts the later prophets of the moral 
reformation to avoid the ré*h idea and appeal to the word of 


335 Jer. 5 1ff.; 6 19; 9 28; 8 5ff., 9; 9 1ff.; 12 8; 13 23ff.; 17 1ff., etc. 
136 Jer. 8 8. 
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Yahweh instead. The difference is that for the latter holiness is 
associated with justice,"3? and morality is placed before every- 
thing; they do not see any holiness in the unusual, wild and 
ecstatic. Yahweh’s nature is clearly and definitely moral, and 
his gift to the prophet is the clear intelligible moral word which 
speaks of justice, uprightness, fraternity and humility before 
God. 

It is manifest, moreover, from all that has been said here, 
that when the Spirit is used in Ezekiel as the obvious expression 
for the ecstatic motive power which, in visions and the like, 
lifts him up and transports him from place to place, and when 
in connection with this idea the prophet, again as a matter of 
course, traces the impulse and ability to speak the word of 
prophecy back to the Spirit of Yahweh which comes upon 
him,"* the explanation is that Ezekiel, unlike the older reform- 
ing prophets, is a true ecstatic of the ancient type, although 
he shares the reforming prophets’ moral and religious ideas. 

In the later prophets the Spirit reappears, as we have seen. 
This is connected with their ideological “throw back’’ to the 
older nebhi’ism of the national religious type; in relation to the 
reforming prophets they are merely epigoni, and were probably 
not aware of the gulf between the reformers and the old nebhi’im. 
Still, there is a distinction between these prophet-epigoni and 
the older nebhi’ism. In the former the Spirit is no longer an 
ecstatically experienced power but a traditional formula. The 
main thing is their consciousness of a call and of the special 
endowment received with it. This is described in traditional 
language. The assertion that they have Yahweh’s Spirit is a 
comprehensive expression meaning that they have to deliver a 
moral and religious message from Yahweh.*9 

The fact that late Jewish rabbinical and subsequent Christian 
theological theory have made “‘the Holy Spirit’’ into the medium 
or source of prophetic and Scriptural inspiration is due, in com- 
mon with so much that goes by the name of theology, not to 


37 Is. 5 16. 
38 See above, note 10f. 
"9 Is. 61 1ff.; 42 1. See above, p. 202 ff. 
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lending an attentive ear to the pulse of life and the witness of 
living prophets, but to theoretical, speculative preoccupation 
with “‘sacred” literary documents; and moreover to a heightening 
and systematizing—not without rationalizing and loss of con- 
tent—of precisely the comparatively primitive elements of 
prophecy which, in a rationalized form, are employed to explain 
the essentials of the whole movement. 

But the connecting link here is the purely conventional and 
dilute sense of the word “‘Spirit,’’ even in the latest prophets 
and still more in the Deuteronomical, canonical conception of 
prophecy, according to which the prophets and the spirit are 
no longer living realities*° but blessings, once enjoyed in classical 
history, which will only be accorded again to mankind in the 
eschatological epoch." 


1 Zech. 1 5f. 
ut Cf. Joel 3. 








THOUGHTS ON HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH 


FLEMING JAMES 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 


AGGAI and Zechariah occupied a unique place in Israel’s 

religious history. They stood between a great past and a 
still greater future. Standing just there, they had to fulfill a 
definite task—to carry that past over into that future. And they 
did so. 

The situation confronting them was different in important 
respects from that faced by their predecessors of the age before 
586 B.C. In sketching it I shall confine myself to the data sup- 
plied by the Books of Haggai and Zechariah 1-8, which are gen- 
erally allowed to be contemporaneous documents. 

For seventy years Yahweh had had indignation against Jer- 
usalem and the cities of Judah (Zech. 1 12). In contrast to the 
happier times of the former Prophets, Jerusalem and the cities 
round about it and the Negebh and the Shephelah were no longer 
inhabited or prosperous (Zech 7 7). The population of Judah, 
Israel and Jerusalem had been scattered by hostile nations (Zech 
119; cf. 714). Jerusalem, and probably many smaller towns 
needed extensive rebuilding (Zech 1 16). To crown all, the temple 
of Yahweh lay waste (Hag. 14). Just how much of it had been 
demolished is not clear. The notice in 2 Kings 25 9 mentions 
burning only. This would have destroyed the wood-work, includ- 
ing the roof and panelling, and would probably have seriously 
injured the stone-work as well. Both Haggai and Zechariah 
indicate that stones had to be put into place (Hag. 2 15; Zech. 
47) and a foundation laid (Zech. 4 9). Probably much of the 


former building still stood, but in such a condition that it needed 
229 
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reconstruction from the ground up. It must have presented a 
dismal sight! 

Of course, the statements just made must be qualified by the 
evidence that a busy life was going on. People had well-roofed 
houses (Hag. 1 4). Fields were worked, orchards and vineyards 
tended (Hag. 16; 2 16). Yet for the moment at any rate agri- 
culture was giving poor returns. Drought, blasting, mildew, hail 
(Hag. 1 11; 2 17) had made inroads into the scanty crops. Unem- 
ployment was prevalent (Zech. 8 10). The prevailing misery was 
aggravated by unhappy social relations (Zech. 8 10, 16f.), and 
annoyances from more prosperous neighboring peoples (Zech. 
1 15?). 

Thus we get a picture of a struggling, feeble, disheartened 
community, with all the odds seemingly against it. But, to the 
mind of Haggai and Zechariah, it enjoyed an immense advantage 
over the outwardly more fortunate community of former days. 
For Yahweh's attitude towards his people had now changed for 
the better. Instead of the wrath that had ruined the fathers, 
the present generation could look for divine favor. ‘I am re- 
turned to Jerusalem with mercies’ (Zech. 1 16). The old economy 
of doom had been replaced by an economy of blessing. 

It was this conviction that made them believe in the greater 
future. It persuaded them also that the time for building had 
arrived. The temple, destroyed by God’s judgment, must now 
be restored at his command. Haggai felt it was his duty to set 
the building in motion, and Zechariah was impelled to cooperate 
in the same enterprise. We may note here incidentally that 
neither Prophet seems aware of any governmental prohibition 
which would stand in the way of their program. Such prohibition 
must have existed under the Chaldean regime, and a natural 
inference is that the Persian government had done away with it. 

We can see how different the task envisaged by Haggai and 
Zechariah was from that undertaken by the former Prophets. 
These latter felt themselves called only to destroy, at least till 
after 586 B.C. Such “building and planting” as they may then 
have taken up was of a spiritual and ideal, rather than of a 
practical and material nature. But upon Haggai and Zechariah 
lay a responsibility that was very practical and material indeed. 
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There is an interesting contrast in the way each tried to dis- 
charge it: 

1. Haggai contented himself with getting the temple-restora- 
tion started, while Zechariah aimed also at naticnal repentance. 
Haggai was apparently little troubled by the sin of the people. 
He did indeed pronounce the whole nation unclean (Hag. 2 14) 
but he seems to have been speaking of the defilement caused by 
neglect of the temple. As soon as they began to remedy this he 
promised Yahweh's blessing upon them. That was enough for 
him! 

But not for Zechariah. In spite of the people’s zeal for tem- 
ple restoration he saw much that warned him all was not well. 
Not for nothing had he read and reread the utterances of the 
former Prophets. Accepting their philosophy of history—that 
Israel’s fall had been due to its sin (Zech. 1 6)—he found in his 
day the same sin threatening to bring the same doom. 

In his oracles there are recurring indications that the sin of 
Judah lay heavily on his mind. Joshua clothed in filthy garments 
(3 3), the flying roll of curse passing over the whole land and 
cutting off every one who steals and swears falsely (5 iff), the 
woman Wickedness sealed within an ephah and carried away to 
Shinar (5 sff), show that his visions were tinged with the thought. 
In spite of their frequent fasts observed during the past seventy 
years of humiliation, the people, he felt, had not really given 
themselves to Yahweh: “Did ye at all fast unto me, even to me?” 
It was the same with their festivals: “‘And when ye eat, and when 
ye drink, do ye not eat for yourselves, and drink for yourselves?” 
(7 sff). 

He got this sensitiveness from the former Prophets, but in 
view of his different task he could not use their method of fierce 
denunciation and threatening. If he had denounced too freely 
he might have interfered with temple-construction by lowering 
the spirits of the people and perhaps leading them, as did Jer- 
emiah (Jer. 2 25), to despair. He must foster repentance and 
energy at the same time. His way of doing this shows real 
originality. 

On the one hand, he made no peace with wickedness. Nothing 
but thoroughgoing moral reformation, he declared, would bring 
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prosperity and success. He brought this home at times in a 
somewhat indirect way, by holding up the fathers’ sin and doom, 
or by allusions in his visions. Thus he could make the old 
Prophets speak again to his contemporaries, pleading for the 
widow, the fatherless, the alien, the poor, warning against 
mutual wrongs (7 sff; cf. 1 2ff). At other times he talked plainly 
to the people of themselves, telling them their sin (7 5) and 
holding before them Yahweh’s demands. But in so doing he 
stressed the positive side of hope rather than the negative side 
of threatening. Thus in 8 uff he first reminded them of Yahweh’s 
changed attitude, how he now intended to do good to Jerusalem, 
how they were not to fear; and then he went on: “These are the 
things that ye shall do: Speak ye every man truth with his neigh- 
bor; execute the judgment of truth and peace in your gates; and 
let none of you devise evil in your hearts against his neighbor; 
and love no false oath: for all these are things that I hate, saith 
Yahweh.” Again, after announcing that the fasts are now to be 
turned into ‘cheerful feasts’’ he added: ‘Therefore love truth 
and peace.” 

On the other hand he was forever sounding the note of encour- 
agement. He dwelt on Yahweh’s altered disposition. ‘‘Good 
words, comfortable words’’ came to him from out the Unseen 
(1 13) and he passed them on to his people with an overflowing 
tenderness that reminds us of Second Isaiah (1 i3f; 2 8; 82, 1 
etc.). His promises are full of beauty; one of the loveliest bits 
in the Old Testament is his picture of the future Zion (8 4f). 

Like Haggai, he threw himself into the enterprise of restoring 
the temple, pledging his credibility as a prophet on the truth of 
his recurring assertion that Zerubbabel would finish the work he 
had begun (4 9; 6 12), urging the people not to despise the day 
of small things (4 10) or to be frightened by mountains of diffi- 
culty (4 7), giving special messages to the hard-pressed leaders 
(3 iff; 4 12; 6 off). 

Thus he tried to obtain both repentance and construction at 
the same time. The latter he did get, for the temple-building 
kept on. Repentance was another matter. Probably he suc- 
ceeded no better than his predecessors in bringing it about. But 
he made the attempt. 
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2. Haggai appealed to the motive of material prosperity. His 
call to build was enforced by an implied quid pro quo between 
God and the people. Yahweh is angry because they enjoy their 
own houses and let his lie waste; let them attend to his house 
and they may expect him to stop blighting their crops (1 4, off). 
Later, when the people had made a beginning of the construction, 
he promised them immediate improvement: “from this day I 
will bless you” (219). Zechariah made substantially the same 
promise two years afterward (8 1off), but there is a different 
tone in his words—they are colored by the thought of divine 
love, and are part of his tender encouragement. For he dwelt, 
as hag en said, upon the love of Yahweh, and gave voice to 
mori aspiration. Perhaps it is not fair to Haggai to point this 
contrast, for his extant oracles are very brief and if we knew 
more of him we might have cause to modify our judgment. But 
the fact remains that there is in his book an entire absence of 
higher motivation. 

3. Haggai’s picture of the future was narrowly nationalistic, 
while Zechariah added touches of universalism. Like Amos, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah before them, both our prophets took a 
world-view of their time. All that happened within little Judah 
was big with universal import, gave meaning to the entire drama 
of human history. To Haggai, and probably also to Zechariah, 
this drama was about to culminate in a great divine intervention. 
Yahweh would shake the heavens and the earth and the sea and 
the dry land and all nations (Hag. 2 ef, 21f). “Be silent, all flesh, 
before Yahweh,” cried Zechariah, “‘for he is waked up out of his 
holy habitation’ (Zech. 2 13). This would mean the exaltation 
of Jerusalem. Haggai saw the precious things of all nations 
coming into its gates, their silver and gold making the house of 
Yahweh glorious (Hag. 2 s). Yahweh would overthrow the throne 
of kingdoms and destroy the strength of the kingdoms of the 
nations, their chariots and those that rode in them, every one 
by the sword of his brother; and then would come the Day of the 
Jews (Hag. 2 22f). Zechariah looked forward to the time when 
the horns of the nations now lifted against Judah would be cast 
down, when Yahweh would shake his hand over the nations, and 
the Jews would despoil those whom they had served (1 21; 2 sf). 
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Indeed Zechariah is fiercer here than Haggai. Haggai had no 
further interest in the nations than to get hold of their money; 
for the rest, let them kill each other off and be done with it (Hag. 
2 22)! Zechariah wanted vengeance. He wanted Wickedness 
transplanted to the “land of Shinar,” where it belonged (Zech. 
510)! He hated Babylonia for its long cruelty to his people 
(Zech. 2 8). 

But there are sayings in his prophecies that mitigate this 
ferocity. For one thing, he followed his predecessors in setting 
his face resolutely against military measures. ‘‘Not by an army, 
nor by power,” he warned Zerubbabel, ‘‘but by my Spirit’’ (Zech. 
46). “Jerusalem shall be inhabited without walls ... for I, 
saith Yahweh, will be unto her a wall of fire round about her. . .” 
(Zech. 2 5). This of course did not necessarily mean a mild dis- 
position towards Judah’s enemies, for he might merely have been 
turning the task of punishing them over to Yahweh. But in two 
other utterances he seems to have passed beyond vindictiveness 
to a more catholic outlook. The first is found in 2 1: ‘““And many 
nations shall join themselves to Yahweh in that day, and shall 
be my people.” The other concludes the beautiful series of 
oracles in chapter 8: “Thus saith Yahweh of hosts: It shall yet 
come to pass, that there shall come peoples, and the inhabitants 
of many cities; and the inhabitants of one city shall go to another, 
saying, Let us go speedily to entreat the favor of Yahweh and 
to seek Yahweh of hosts: I will go also. Yes, many peoples and 
strong nations shall come to seek Yahweh of hosts in Jerusalem, 
and to entreat the favor of Yahweh. Thus saith Yahweh of 
hosts: In those days it shall come to pass, that ten men shall 
take hold, out of all languages of the nations, they shall take 
hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with 
you, for we have heard that God is with you” (Zech. 8 2off). 

Now, it must be granted that in a sense these sayings are 
nationalistic, for they make the Jews and their worship the object 
of world-wide desire, and thus feed the pride of the hearers. But 
none the less there is an international ring in them, especially 
in the latter, as there is in the great passage from which it seems 
to draw its inspiration—Isaiah 2 2ff; Micah 41f. For the Gen- 
tiles are not to be coerced; they will come of their own free will, 
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with love and expectancy. And they will be welcomed, will be 
made Yahweh's people just as much as the Jews themselves. The 
Jew must receive them; he dare not be selfish; he must share his 
God with all peoples. 


Haggai and Zechariah were not towering figures in Israel’s 
history. Compared with men like Amos or Isaiah they seem 
small indeed. So was every one else in their time. It was a day 
of small personalities, as well as of small things. But they had 
a greatness of their own. It lay in their faith and their practi- 
cality—their power to look beyond the insignificance of the 
present to a splendid future, and to take the first step towards 
it. 

Because they were interested in building they are in a certain 
sense nearer to the temper of our own time than are the former 
Prophets. Haggai indeed repels us by his absorption in a single 
external enterprise and his apparent unconcern for ethical and 
spiritual goals. He savors too much of “pep-talks” and Every 
Member Canvasses. But it is different with Zechariah. He 


shouldered the same dual responsibility that lies upon the con- 
scientious religious leader of today. In calling simultaneously 
for repentance and for building he may have lost something of 
the world-despairing simplicity of his great predecessors, with 
their eternal Either-Or, but he gave forth a ringing Both-And 
of the sort that religion needs whenever it sets itself to the con- 
struction of a better human society. 








ZUM SCHOEPFUNGSBERICHT IN GENESIS I 


ALFRED BERTHOLET 
BERLIN 


IE Abhandlung von Lic. Dr. Rost iiber den “Schépfungs- 

bericht der Priesterschrift” (in Christentum und Wissenschaft 
X, 5, Mai 1934, S. 172-178) gibt mir Veranlassung, auf etwas 
zuriickzukommen, was mir schon seit Jahren feststand. 


Es ist schon langst richtig erkannt worden, dass die Zahl der 
Schépfungswerke in Gen 1 mit der Zahl der Arbeitstage nicht in 
Uebereinstimmung ist. Nur erster, zweiter und vierter Tag 
sehen ein einzelnes Schépfungswerk entstehen: der erste das 
Licht (denn dass an ihm, wie Knobel in seinem Genesiskom- 
meniar?, 1860, S. 3 wollte, auch der Stoff geschaffen worden sei, 
hat am Wortlaut keine Stiitze; vielmehr ist, was Knobel den 
Stoff nennt, d.h. das Chaos, fiir den Erzahler gegebene Grdsse) ; 
der zweite Tag das Himmelsfirmament, der vierte die Gestirne. 
Dagegen fallt in das dritte Tagewerk die Entstehung von Meer, 
Festland und Pflanzen, in das fiinfte die Erschaffung von Wasser- 
tieren und Végeln, in das sechste diejenige von Landtieren und 
Mensch. Nun ist es beliebt geworden, von 8 Schépfungswerken 
oder “‘Schépfungsphasen” zu sprechen, und das tut auch Rost 
(a.a. 0., S. 177), und zwar waren es diese: 1) Licht, 2) Himmels- 
firmament, 3) Festland und Meer, 4) Gewachse, 5) Himmels- 
kérper, 6) Meertiere und Végel, 7) Landtiere, 8) Mensch. Aber 
gegen die Achtzahl hat schon Knobel mit vollem Recht einge- 
wendet, dass sie sonst im Alten Testament nicht ausgezeichnet 
werde. In der Tat spielt sie darin so absolut keine Rolle, dass 
ich mich mit der Annahme einer Achtzahl von Schépfungswerken 


nur abfinden kénnte, wenn unser Schépfungsbericht eine solche 
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Annahme tatsachlich zwingend erforderlich machte. Das ist 
aber keineswegs der Fall, im Gegenteil ; denn es ist schlechterdings 
schon nicht einzusehen, warum die Erschaffung von Meertieren 
und Végeln in eines zusammengerechnet werden sollte, wo von 
ihr doch die Erschaffung der Landtiere so stark (gegenwartig 
sogar durch Einordnung in ein anderes Tagewerk) abgehoben 
wird. Aber auch dass die Entstehung von Festland und Meer 
als eine Schépfungsphase gerechnet wird, halte ich fiir abwegig: 
jenes wie dieses wird besonders benannt, und wenn im Folgenden 
Meertiere und Landtiere als besondere Schépfungswerke auf- 
gefiihrt werden, ist nicht einzusehen, warum Meer und Festland 
in eines zusammengefasst sein sollten. Vollends unbefriedigend 
ist es, wenn Gunkel (Genesiskommentar’, 1910, S. 118), der sich 
seinerseits fiir eine urspriingliche Achtzahl der Schépfungswerke 
ausspricht aber sie anders errechnet, Landtiere und Menschen 
zusammennimmt, wahrend doch die Erschaffung des Menschen 
als der Krone der Schépfung als besonderer Schépfungsakt mit 
unverkennbarem Nachdruck von allem Bisherigen abgehoben 
erscheint. 

Mit dem Gesagten ist bereits ausgesprochen, dass sich statt 
der angeblichen Achtzahl urspriinglicher Schépfungswerke viel 
eher eine Zehnzahl herausstellt. Ein solches Ergebnis hatte 
bereits Knobel in’s Auge gefasst, aber mit der ganz unméglichen 
Annahme, dass als erstes Werk die Erschaffung des Stoffes 
gerechnet sei, woriiber das Nétige schon oben gesagt ist. Aber 
vom Gedanken an die Zehnzahl wird man sich nicht so leicht 
loslésen, wenn man die Bedeutung bedenkt, die ihr, auch weit 
iiber den Dekalog hinaus, im Alten Testament zukommt. Auch 
Bernhard Duhm hat sie aufgenoinmen. Er sagt (Kosmologie und 
Religion, 1892, S. 25) iiber unsern Schépfungsbericht: ‘3 Teile 
der Welt gibt es: das Himmelsgewdlbe mit dem iiberhimmlischen 
Wasser, das unterirdische Meer und das Festland; 3 Tierklassen 
gibt es: die Tiere des Himmels, des Meeres und des Festlandes; 
der ersten Dreiheit ist vorangestellt das iiberhimmlische Licht 
und nachgestellt sind die Lichtkérper als Regenten der kos- 
mischen Ordnung; der zweiten Dreiheit ist vorangestellt die 
Vegetation und nachgestellt der Mensch als der Regent und 
Ordner der Erde. Zusammen sind es also 10 Werke... 1) 
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Licht, 2) Himmel, 3) Meer, 4) Land, 5) Lichtkérper als Regenten 
der kosmischen Dinge, 6) Vegetation, 7) Tiere des Himmels, 8) 
des Meeres, 9) des Erdlandes, 10) Mensch.”—Bei dieser Darstel- 
lung hat Duhm stillschweigend eine Umstellung vorgenommen: 
er lasst die Lichtkérper vor der Vegetation entstanden sein. Diese 
Umstellung bedeutet immerhin einen Eingriff in den Text dem 
nicht jedermann gerne zustimmen wird. Man kann der iiber- 
lieferten Reihenfolge der Schépfungswerke ndherbleiben, um zu 
einem befriedigenden Ergebnis zu gelangen. Ich lasse nur inner- 
halb V.20 die Végel den Wassertieren vorangehen. Tatsdchlich 
ist im Alten Testament das Haufigere, die Végel vor den Fischen 
zu nennen (vgl. Gen. 92; Deutn. 417f.; I Kén. 513; Hos. 43; Zeph. 
13; Ps. 89). Das Umgekehrte findet sich nur Hes 38 20;Gen. 1 28, 28. 
Nun sind diese beiden letzten Verse aus der Feder des P geflossen; 
gerade darum liegt die Vermutung nicht weit ab, er habe V.20 
die vorgefundene Reihenfolge nach der ihm vietleicht gelaufigeren 
Art umgekehrt: wie frei er in solcher Beziehung ja iiberhaupt 
verfuhr, zeigt auch V.9f., wo er zwar die Sammlung der Wasser 
vor dem Erscheinen des Festlandes nennt, in der anschliessenden 
Namengebung aber das Festland dem Meer voranstellt. Lasst 
man also V.20 Fische und Végel ihre Stellung tauschen, so ergibt 
sich folgendes Schema von 10 Schépfungswerken, das am besten 
in zwei Reihen so zur Darstellung gebracht wird, dass 1—5 und 
6—10 einander gegeniiber zu stehen kommen: 

1) Licht (V.s) 6) Gestirne (V.14ff.) 

2) Himmelsfirmament (V.ef.) 7) Végel (V.20f.) 

3) Meer (V.9) 8) Wassertiere (V.2of.) 

4) Festland (V.9) 9) Landtiere (V.2«f.) 

5) Pflanzen (V.1:f.) 10) Mensch (V.2ef.) 

Ein Blick auf diese Gegeniiberstellung zeigt eine iiberraschende 
Korrespondenz. Dass wenigstens dem Licht die Gestirne ent- 
sprechen, dem Firmanent die Végel, die ‘‘am Firmament hinflie- 
gen’’ (V.20!), dem Meer die Wassertiere, dem Festland die 
Landtiere, bedarf keines Wortes der Erklarung. Aber gibt es 
eine gleiche Entsprechung von Pflanzen und Mensch? Sie 
erscheint auf den ersten Blick wenig natiirlich, und doch liegt 
sie nahe genug: auf die Pflanzen ist der Mensch zu seiner Nahrung 
angewiesen: das ist nach V.29 einfache Schépfungsordnung! Also 
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schaffen die Pflanzen sozusagen die Bedingung oder bilden das 
Element, wovon der Mensch lebt so gut wie die Gestirne vom 
Licht leben, die Végel vom Himmelsfrmament usw. 

Aber nicht nur die Entsprechung der einzelnen Schépfungs- 
werke 1—5 und 6—10 ist sinnvoll, sondern auch ihre Zusammen- 
fassung in zwei Gruppen; denn es lasst sich unschwer ein 
Kriterium entdecken, nach welchem sich die Werke 6—10 von 
den Werken 1—5 unterscheiden und sie iibertreffen (womit sich 
in der Gottesschépfung zugleich ein Steigerungsprozess voll- 
zieht) : das ist die Gabe der Bewegung von einem Ort zum andern. 
Die Werke 1—5 stellen das fiir den Verfasser in diesem Sinn 
Unbewegliche, 6—10 das Bewegliche dar. Mit dieser Beobach- 
tung erledigt sich m.E. auch, was Budde (‘‘Wortlaut und Werden 
des ersten Schépfungsberichtes,” ZatW XXXV [1915], S. 88f.) 
gegen die gegenwartige Reihenfolge glaubte einwenden zu miissen: 
“Unmiglich bleibt die Stelle der Himmelslichter hinter den 
Pflanzen, und alle Griinde, mit denen man diese -Reihenfolge 
zu stiitzen sucht, mégen gut genug sein, einen spitzfindigen 
Ueberarbeiter zu rechtfertigen, nicht aber den unbefangenen 
ersten Erzahler. Erst das Haus, dann der Einzug der Bewohner; 
zum Weltenhaus aber gehéren die Gestirne.” Es gibt nach dem 
Obigen auch eine andere Art die Dinge zu betrachten, ohne dass 
von Spitzfindigkeit gesprochen werden miisste, die der Unbefan- 
genheit eines ersten Erzahlers Gewalt antate. 

Die Frage, wie aus der hier angenommenen urspriinglichen 
Zehnzahl von Schépfungswerken unter der Hand des P das 
Sechstagewerk, das wir in unserm gegenwartigen Text vor uns 
haben, geworden sei, soll hier nicht weiter verfolgt werden; nur 
eben dass der urspriingliche Schépfungsbericht eine Zehnzahl 
von Schépfungswerken enthielt und diese urspriingliche Zehnzahl 
eine sinnvolle war, sollte einmal aufzuweisen versucht werden. 





THE LOST JAHWISTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
CONQUEST OF CANAAN 


BEATRICE L. GOFF 
MELROSE, MASS. 


UR information concerning the conquest of Canaan is derived 

in part from E, R‘, and P, who present the view that Israel 
entered Canaan as a unified group under the leadership of Joshua, 
and that the conquest was final and complete. Information 
which seems more historically trustworthy, however, is derived 
from material which pictures the Israelitish tribes as acting sep- 
arately, and achieving only a partial domination over the land. 
It is generally believed that the source from which this second 
view is derived is J. 

It may be assumed that the J document originally contained 
an account of the conquest of Canaan. From the opening prom- 
ises to Abraham in Gen. 12, which are repeated again and again 
in the patriarchal narratives, through the significant work of 
Moses in leading Israel out of Egypt, the Jahwist ever anticipates 
a glorious future when Israel shall be established as a numerous 
_ people in Canaan. Num. 13 (the story of the spies) shows the 
careful way in which J prepared for the narrative of the entrance 
into the land. Fragments in the remaining sections of Numbers 
and in Josh. 1-9 give us a brief, unsatisfactory glimpse into his 
original stories. Nevertheless, a study of those sections in which 
the picture of an incomplete conquest appears makes it highly 
probable that an early source different from J forms the basis 
of many of the sections. Furthermore, if a part of the material 
is derived from J, probably we have only a fragmentary and 


rewritten edition of J’s original stories, which were discarded in 
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the compilation of material dealing with the conquest because 
they conflicted with the view usually held by late biblical editors. 

The latter part of Joshua and Judg. 1 1-2 5 contain summaries 
of stories dealing with the conquest which are usually attributed 
to J. These sections present, of course, reliable historical infor- 
mation, their date must have been early, and their interest in 
the southern tribes is obvious; but, contrary to the usual view 
which considers them J, they must be regarded as summaries 
of later editors based on ancient material which may have been 
partly J, but which was also partly something else. That such 
is the case can be shown by the following evidence. 

1. There is an obvious difference between the style of these 
sections and that of the J material in the preceding books of the 
Hexateuch. Whereas in the patriarchal narratives, for instance, 
J has a simple, flowing style and a fondness for picturesque details, 
in these passages the author either summarizes many incidents, 
or when he tells others more fully, as in the story of Adoni-bezek 
(Judg. 1 5-7), for example, he gives a minimum of descriptive 
details, using a style which is terse and compact to a high degree. 

2. Judg. 117 and Num. 21 1-3 are parallel accounts of the 
naming of Hormah, but the details are not alike. It is hardly 
to be supposed that J would have described the naming of one 
city in two different stories. 

3. There are variations both in the order and in the content 
of the material when the same incident is recorded in Joshua 
and Judges. In Josh. 15 1s—19 Caleb is the chief actor through- 
out, while in the parallel section in Judg. 1 10—15, 20 Judah is 
brought in at the beginning, as would be quite understandable © 
from the hand of a later Judean enthusiast. The order of the 
verses in Joshua, likewise, seems closer to the original than in 
Judg. 1. Probably Judg. 1 should have read 20, 10» (with the 
omission of 13%), 11—15.' Josh. 15 63 runs as follows: “‘And as for 
the Jebusites, the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the children of Judah 
could not drive them out: but the Jebusites dwell with the children 
of Judah at Jerusalem unto this day.” Judg. 1 21 has been altered 


* Moore, G. F., Judges (ICC), 1895, p. 22 ff. 
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by priestly influence so that it reads: ‘‘And ‘the children of Ben- 
jamin did not drive out the Jebusites that inhabited Jerusalem; 
but the Jebusites dwell with the children of Benjamin in Jer- 
usalem unto this day.”’ Josh. 16 10 and Judg. 1 29 are still other 
parallel sections. While the contents of Judg. 1 29 are found in 
very similar form in the verse in Joshua, there are minor dif- 
ferences in expression in the two verses, and Joshua gives an 
additional bit of information. Yet the variations in the two are 
not sufficiently striking to determine whether the shorter or the 
longer form is the more true to the original account. Again, in 
Josh. 17 1:—13 and Judg. 1 27, 28 probably both strands have 
been corrupted in different ways. The beginning of Josh. 17 11 has 
obviously been written with the material immediately preceding 
in mind. After V°7?Y °29") WNIIDI INT °3Y'N) is removed? 
from this verse as a gloss, however, the remainder of the verse 
lists Manasseh’s cities in a better sequence than does Judg. 1 27. 
The concluding puzzling phrase of 11 (ND37 nydy) also indicates 
that in the original from which the versions in Joshua and Judges 
are drawn Dor completed this list of cities. Both Josh. 17 1 
and judg. 1 27 have been corrupted in different ways at this 
point. Since, likewise, the expression in 12 (‘the children of 
Manasseh could not drive out . . .”) is more forceful than the 
corresponding phrase in Judg. 1 27 (‘‘Manasseh did not drive 
out . . .’’) it is probably the version which is the better repro- 
duction of the original. Verse 13, however, may indicate that at 
this point the version of Joshua is less accurate than that of 
Judg. 1. The verse reads: ‘“‘And it came to pass, when the child- 
ren (pl.) of Israel were waxed (pl.) strong, that they put (pl.) the 
Canaanites to taskwork, and did (sg.) not utterly drive them 
out.” The inconsistency in number in the verbs of this sentence 
is not found in Judg. 1 28, which appears as follows: ‘‘And it 
came to pass, when Israel (sg.) was waxed (sg.) strong, that 
they put (sg.) the Canaanites to taskwork, and did (sg.)}| not 
utterly drive them out.” Probably the confusion in Josh. 
17 13 is a sign that the editor was not consistent in changing to 


® Holzinger, H., Das Buch Josua (Marti’s Hand-Commentar), 1901, p. 70. 
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the plural the text which he found written in the singular. 
Judg. 1 28, then, is the more accurate account. 


4. Material which conflicts with J’s known conceptions has 
not merely been added, but thoroughly woven into the fabric of 
the narrative. It is presupposed that the land is divided into 
definite allotments (Judg. 1 3; Josh. 15 13; 17 14, 17). Israel fights 
the Perizzites as well as the Canaanites (Judg. 1 4, 5; Josh. 17 15). 
The invasion begins, not from the south, as J says in Num. 13, 
but from the central point, at Jericho (Judg. 116). At times 
Israel acts as a unified group, rather than by separate tribes 
(Judg. 1 1, 28; Josh. 13 13). 

5. Josh. 13 13 gives the impression that, although the conquest 
of Geshur and Maacah was by no means complete, Israel was 
living among their inhabitants in exactly the same manner as in 
the numerous other Canaanitish cities where Israel’s efforts had 
been but partially successful. If, however, J lived in the time of 
Solomon, as seems probable, he could hardly have taken this 
view of the situation. Geshur in David's day was an independent 
state where Absalom found refuge beyond the reach of David 
(2 Sam. 13 37; 14 23, 32; 15 8). According to an editor (2 Sam. 
3 3), David had sought to procure the friendship of the king of 
this state by taking one of his daughters as his wife. Absalom 
was the son of that union, and it was in his grandfather’s home 
that he found security after murdering Amnon. Josh. 13 13, 
therefore, cannot be based on J. 


The preceding evidence demonstrates that the material of 
these particular sections, as it stands, is neither from the hand 
of J nor exclusively based on J. Examples of the editors’ use of 
non-J material have already been given in Josh. 13 13 and Judg. 
117. Whether in some cases J formed the basis of their work is 
somewhat questionable. One of the most probable illustrations 
of a summary of J material is the narrative of Adoni-bezek 
(Judg. 158.). This story contains vivid details. A parallel to 
it is found in Josh. 10, which may be derived from E; and since 


3 We cannot be certain that this statement expresses the correct inference. 
It is possible that the change in number of the last verb in Josh. 17 13 is a mere 
textual blunder. 
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E in the Pentateuch often seems to have utilized J, it is not 
unlikely that E’s incident in Josh. 10 made use of the same J 
narrative which formed the basis of the summary in Judg. 1. The 
similarity of the account of the conquest of Bethel (Judg. 1 22—2s) 
and the story of Rahab and the spies at Jericho (Josh. 2) is so 
marked that the Bethel incident likewise may well reflect a 
story from J. Since J’s interest in Caleb is obvious (Num. 13), 
the original source of Josh. 15 1s—19 and Judg. 1 10—15, 20 may 
have come from his pen. Such evidence does not permit a con- 
fident assertion that J was or was not in part the source from 
which the editors derived their material. If we could be certain 
that Judg. 17 and 18 are from the hand of J we could speak with 
more assurance, since Josh. 19 47 is clearly a summary of the 
story of Micah, the Levite, and the men of Dan. Unfortunately, 
in mood and religion the chapters in Judges show so many char- 
acteristics which seem different from the J of the Pentateuch 
that a decision as to their authorship is very difficult to reach. 
It will have to remain an open question, therefore, whether the 
summaries of Judg. 1 and the kindred sections in Joshua are 
derived entirely from non-J material, or are in part based upon J. 

The variations in the parallel sections of Joshua and Judges 
indicate that different post-exilic redactors of these books utilized 
these summaries of early material. The summaries have been 
inserted in contexts that are sometimes priestly and sometimes 
deuteronomic. Judg. 1 opens with the phrase, ‘‘And it came to 
pass after the death of Joshua,” which clearly presupposes the 
material of the close of Josh. 24. Josh. 24 22—33, however, seems 
to have been written by a late author influenced at the same 
time by.deuteronomic and priestly ideas. Conceptions which are 
characteristic of writers of this late period are found continually 
in the material of these chapters. The children of Israel act as 
a unit (Judg. 1 1, 28; Josh. 13 13; 17 13). The land has been divided 
by lot (Judg. 13; Josh. 15 13; 17 14, 17). Israel fights both the 
Canaanites and Perizzites (Judg. 1 4, 5; Josh. 17 15). It is prob- 
able, likewise, that the version in Judg. 1 is later than the parallel 
sections in the Book of Joshua, since Judah is glorified in the 
first half of Judg. 1. Verses are even inserted in this section 
saying that Judah captured Jerusalem (Judg. 1 8) and took Gaza, 
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Ashkelon, and Ekron (Judg. 1 18), although the opposite of both 
these fanciful statements finds expression in the chapter (Judg. 
1 21, 19). Both of these verses glorifying Judah appear to be a 
late midrashic commentary. 

The stories of the conquest found in the early non-Jahwistic 
source, and perhaps also in J, were used discriminately by the 
deuteronomic editors. Behind the stories of the deuteronomic 
Book of Judges, material is found which is derived in part from 
a non-J source, and in part possibly from J. The section which 
seems to resemble the pentateuchal J most closely is the story of 
Gideon’s call (Judg. 6). This narrative is very similar to the 
story of Abraham and his three visitors at the oaks of Mamre 
(Gen. 18). The cycle of Samson legends (Judg. 13—16), how- 
ever, is an illustration of material which does not come from J. 
J is uninterested in ceremonial regulations; but the point of this 
story is the importance of keeping the Nazirite vow; and the 
restrictions which that vow imposes are given in detail (Judg. 
13 7, 14). Manoah’s sacrifice is described (Judg. 13 19—23); yet 
in J sacrifice is omitted, although the patriarchs dedicate altars 
to Jahweh (Gen. 12 8; 26 25). Samson frequents the house of a 
harlot (Judg. 161); but the Jahwistic writer is less outspoken 
in describing his heroes (note that Gen. 38 is not a part of J). 
Furthermore, it is possible that the summaries of early material 
such as are now found in Joshua and Judg. 1 were also utilized 
by the deuteronomic editors of Judges. Judy. 10 3—s lists Jair 
of Gilead as one of the minor judges; but he seems to be identical 
with the son of Manasseh who is mentioned in Num. 32 41 asa 
participant in the conquest of the territory east of the Jordan. 
Did R4 know the summary found in Numbers and alter it to 
suit his scheme for the Book of Judges? It has been suggested 
that Jahwistic stories of the conquest may have furnished ma- 
terial for the deuteronomic Book of Judges; but whether a sep- 
arate edition of J formed the basis of their work, or whether JE 
was chosen by them to the exclusion of J is another question to 
which at present we are not in a position to give an answer. 

These early stories were used, then, by the deuteronomic 
editors, but only with discrimination. That the view of the 
conquest presupposed by these sources differed radically from 
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the current view of a comprehensive conquest under Joshua 
they fully realized, and they felt compelled to explain the dif- 
ference (Judg. 2 1:—3 7); they may have actually invented the 
notion of a distinct period of the ‘‘Judges’’ as a device for har- 
monizing both views of the conquest. Such an hypothesis would 
seem to be supported by the following evidence. Jair, a minor 
judge in Judg. 10 s—s, was in earlier material a participant of 
the conquest (Num. 32 41). Likewise, one strand of Judg. 4 tells 
of the conflict with Jabin, king of Hazor, which was told in a 
parallel narrative in Josh. 11 as a part of the story of the con- 
quest. As Moore says‘ of Judg. 4, “‘it is a not improbable con- 
jecture that in its original connexion this story formed a chapter 
in the accuunt of the conquest of Northern Canaan, correspond- 
ing to the taking of Hebron by Caleb and of Bethel by Joseph, 
the positive complement of Jud. 1 30, 33." The editor who in- 
serted Judg. 17—21 appears to have felt that it concerned the 
same general period as the preceding chapters. Yet the summary 
of Judg. 17 and 18 was inserted by a different editor at Josh. 
19 47 within the story of the conquest; and the story of Ai (Josh. 
7; 8), which apparently was fabricated with Judg. 19—21 as a 
basis,’ was also used in the Book of Joshua as an incident of the 
conquest. The artificiality of the deuteronomic system of Judges 
has been generally recognized. As Wellhausen says,‘ ‘‘it is hardly 
the dim semblance of a continuity that is imparted to the tradi- 
tion by the empty framework of the scheme. The conception 
of a period of the judges between Joshua and Saul, during which 
judges ruled over Israel and succeeded one another almost as 
regularly as did the kings at a later period, is quite foreign to 
that tradition.” 

In conclusion, there are two contradictory pictures of the 
conquest. In the earliest narratives the individual tribes during 
the period from Moses’s death to the reign of Saul establish 
themselves precariously in Canaan in the midst of the native 
population, either by ruse or by military encounters. During 


4 Moore, Judges, p. 109. 
S Arnold, W. R., Ephod and Ark, 1917, p. 99. 
6 Wellhausen, J., Prolegomena to the History of Israel, 1885, pp. 232, 233. 
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the whole period they are subject to attacks; and while in a 
number of cases Israel appears to have been only partially suc- 
cessful, in general it seems probable that an optimistic spirit 
must have characterized the account of the conquest. Some of 
the stories doubtless told how individual tribal sheikhs, such as 
Caleb, Joshua, and Gideon, were prominent leaders in this 
period; but the early narratives knew nothing of ‘‘Judges” 
ruling over all Israel before the time of Saul. 

R4 and P, on the other hand, picture Joshua as in supreme 
command, leading a united Israel to conquer the entire land of 
Canaan, and dividing the land by lot among the tribes. Appar- 
ently E has a similar picture, although the E strand has been 
so corrupted, after the period of Moses, that an analysis is dif- 
ficult. In E probably the conquest was the work of Joshua, but 
after his death God sends deliverers from occasional oppressors. 
It is to be noted that in the early material these conflicts are 
part of the conquest itself. E, however, sets the work of the 
deliverers after that of Joshua in order to enhance the prestige 
of this hero of the Joseph tribes. By so doing he prepares for 
the characteristic deuteronomic view that there was a distinct 
period of the “Judges,” although it is really R4 who introduces 
this notion to explain the conflicts related by J and E. Inasmuch 
as most of the deuteronomic material in Joshua assumes that 
the conquest was final and complete, a question arises whether 
the deuteronomic redactors of Joshua and Judges were different. 
We are also confronted by a further problem, since occasional 
passages in Joshua occur where the Deuteronomist shows his 
acquaintance with the story of the incomplete conquest (cf. 
Josh. 13 1#.; 23). 

The foregoing paper has attempted to eliminate certain incon- 
sistencies which appear in a careful study of the theories usually 
held about the early material behind Joshua and Judges. 
A) If J is supposed to be the author of Judg. 1 and the kindred 
sections of the Book of Joshua, inconsistencies can be observed 
as follows: 1. the style of these sections is different from that 
of the pentateuchal J; 2. different accounts of the same event 
appear in these sections and J; 3. there are variations both in 
order and content when the same incident is reported in Joshua 
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and Judg. 1; 4. the content of these sections conflicts with J’s 
known beliefs; 5. Josh. 13 13 (‘‘J””) presupposes the partial conquest 
of Geshur and Maacah, which were independent states in the 
time of Solomon, when J probably was written. B) The Deuter- 
onomists are inconsistent in their use of material dealing with 
the conquest: 1. They betray acquaintance with both the theory 
that the conquest was carried out by Joshua successfully and 
conclusively, and the view that it was the work of the separate 
tribes, which only gradually and partially dominated the land. 
2. Material is used by some of them, at least, in describing the 
“Judges” period which elsewhere appears in the description of 
the conquest. C) If J alone is supposed to be the source which 
the deuteronomistic editors of Judges employed, it must be 
observed that the mood and religious ideas of this author as he 
writes the Judges narratives have changed materially from their 
character in the J stories of the Pentateuch. It may be suggested, 
therefore: 1. J’s account of the conquest has been, for the most 
part, lost. 2. While J’s work may have formed the basis for part 
of the material in Joshua and Judges, another early source 
furnished much of the material for these books. 3. Editors 
from at least as late a date as the priestly writers summarized 
the early sources which were still available to them, and added 
their summaries to the already completed books of Joshua and 
Judges. 4. The Deuteronomists likewise were familiar with these 
early sources; and to reconcile their picture of the conquest with 
the orthodox view, they invented the notion that there was a 
distinct period of the “Judges” between Joshua and Saul. In 
reality, the whole period from Moses’s death to the founding 
of the kingdom under Saul should be considered the time of the 
conquest. 








THE TRANSCRIPTION-THEORY OF THE 
SEPTUAGINT 


RAYMOND S. HAUPERT 
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ROFESSOR Franz Wutz, in an ingenious and scholarly work," 

has elaborated the theory that the Alexandrian version was 
translated, not directly from a Hebrew exemplar, but from an 
intermediary text—this intermediary text being a translitera- 
tion, in Greek characters, of the Hebrew text.2, Wutz holds not 
only that the Greek translators used a transcription-text through- 
out, but that from Joshua to Chronicles they made no use what- 


ever of the Hebrew consonantal text. The positive quality of 
Wutz’s conclusion is indicated by his statement that “nicht eine 
Zeile eines hebr. Konsonantentextes haben die Ubersetzer dieser 
Biicher? gesehen oder zum Vergleich mit ihren griech.-hebr. 
Texten beigezogen, nicht einmal bei schwierigen Stellen, an 
denen sie doch Uberfluss hatten.’”* 


* Die Transkriptionen von der Septuaginta bis zu Hieronymus, von Franz 
Wutz, II., Texte und Untersuchungen zur vormasoretischen Grammatik des 
Hebraischen, herausgegeben von Paul Kahle, Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom 
Alten Testament, herausgegeben von Rudolf Kittel, Neue Folge Heft 9; 
Lieferung 1, Stuttgart, 1925; Lieferung 2, Stuttgart, 1933; designated hereafter 
as WTS. See also Die Psalmen textkritisch untersucht, von Franz Wutz, 
Miinchen, 1925, in which Wutz makes extensive application of the transcrip- 
tion-theory. 

2 Wutz is not the originator of the transcription-theory. In tracing its 
history, one must go back to an interesting work by Tychsen, Tentamen De 
Variis Codicum Hebraicorum Vet. Test. MSS. (brief title), Rostochii, 1772, to 
which references will be made below. 

3 Joshua to Chronicles. 

4 WTS, p. 102. 
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By common consent, any theory which promises a measure 
of solution for the perplexing textual problems of the Old Test- 
ament is worthy of serious consideration. Furthermore, Origen’s 
use of a transliteration-text in the second column of the Hexapla 
suggests at once that an intermediary transcription-text is at 
least a distinct possibility; However, in the absence of con- 
clusive external evidence, the transcription-theory must stand 
or fall on the extent to which it offers adequate solution for the 
textual problem.® 

In considering the methods by which Wutz explains variants 
on the basis of a hypothetical transcription-text, it is to be noted, 
first of all, that Wutz fails to give satisfactory treatment to the 
common phenomena of the Hebrew text. In numerous instances, 
evidence for the transcription-text which, at the first impression, 
seems adequate and convincing, resolves itself finally into a 
simple case of a variant Hebrew text underlying the Greek 
version. The following examples may be pointed out: Ps. 127 5 
INDYR NS] tov erwvucay avrov. Wutz explains the variant 
on the basis of metathesis in the transcription-text, espadw> 
edoattw (iN¥DM).7 The variant may be adequately explained 
quite apart from a hypothetical, intermediary text by supposing 
the metathesis to have occurred in H, or in the process of direct 
translation from H, the Greek translator reading a form of «/™Nw.® 
Ps. 49 14 bo2] oxavédadov. G is traced by Wutz through xeoeX 
read as bw>.2 However, since the equivalent of oxavdador is 


5 See WTS, p. 4, for reference to additional evidence which is of interest, 
though not at all final. Isolated transcriptions, which may have come into 
existence for various practical purposes, do not prove the use of a transcrip- 
tion-text in translation. 

6 For a comprehensive treatment of Wutz’s work, a publication by Ch. 
Heller, Die Tychsen-Wutzsche Transkriptionstheorie,. Berlin, 1932, is to be 
highly recommended. Though the writer of the present article has approached 
the subject from an entirely independent viewpoint, selecting data from Wutz 
which in only a few instances parallel the data singled out by Heller, he finds 
himself almost completely in agreement with Heller’s conclusions. 

1 WPs (Wutz: Psalmen), p. 333; WTS, p. 473. 

8 So Heller also, op. cit., foot-note no. 2 above, p. 79. 

9 WPs, p. 124. 
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biwon, it does not appear at all likely that G would have read 
xeveX without preformative ‘‘m” as oxavdadov. The preceding 
word in H, 03°71, ending in 0, suggests manifestly that G attests 
an original Hebrew reading won, that p fell out by haplography 
(bw>[p] 0577), and that, with the loss of D, v was read as &, and 
finally changed to D.—-830ND] 2 Chr. 22 9 tarpevoyevoy; 2 Chr. 
22 12 KaTaxexpuypevos. Wutz explains G in v. 9 as due to cor- 
ruption in the transcription-text, pe? xaBae>pedxaBas(EZ).” 
Again H presents an entirely adequate explanation apart from 
transcription. Since the following word in v. 9 is }.9v3, G points 
to a Hebrew text reading }20w3 wannp in which w3 fell out by 
haplography, x3 being introduced under the influence of xannp 
of v. 12.—Ps. 77 9 "193] awoxower. Wutz reconstructs the inter- 
mediary forms as follows: yauap>yayuad>yadap." Apart from 
the complexity of the explanation, there are two serious objec- 
tions: the improbability of confusion between p and 6, and the 
fact that o72 does not appear in Hebrew in any form, Wutz 
citing its use in Syriac! G may be explained simply as having 
read y7). 

Because of the probability that +1 and 1 would have been 
confused far more easily than 6 and p, all of the many instances 
which Wutz presents as evidence for the transcription-text 
through the confusion of 6 and p may be referred to H and 
regarded as due either to corruption on account of confusion 
of 7 and 4, or to actual confusion of 7 and \ in the process of 
translation. E.g., vouov Am. 45 may be explained from JiA 
without presupposing a transcription-form dwpa.” 

If the Greek translators used a transcription-text, variants 
of a type to be expected would be those arising from confusion 
in the transliteration-text of Greek letters similar in form, such 
as AAAXN. The material of this character which Wutz presents 
deserves most careful consideration.* Though usually ingenious, 
and often entirely possible, very little, if any, of this material 
would seem at all decisive as evidence for a transcription-text. 


% WTS, pp. 5, 93, 104. 
1 WPs, pp. 202, 203. 
1 WTS, p. 100. 83 WTS, p. 88 ff. 
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A few typical cases may be taken up briefly: Gn. 22 2, 12, 16 Jr] 
gov Tov (rov) ayamnrov(ov). Wutz suggests that confusion of 
A and A produced a change in the transcription-form from caedax 
to Wedax (777). However, three instances in the same chapter 
point rather to a translator’s stylism or to a variant Hebrew 
text, since it is unlikely that A and A would have been confused 
three times in one chapter, in the same word appearing three 
times. In favor of a Greek stylism is the fact that ayyamnros 
might well have been used of an only child, without any other 
qualifying adjective, as it was commonly used in classic Greek. 
In favor of a variant Hebrew text is the fact that 7m and 177 
are closely related both in form and in meaning, and conse- 
quently might easily have been confused. Wutz’s argument, 
therefore, while not demonstrably invalid, is far from decisive.— 
Jer. 49 32 (30 10) bbw)] eis amwAevav. Wutz suggests confusion 
of A and A in a transcription-form A\acadwd. However, since 17 
is only slightly closer to G than is b5w, the evidence again is 
scarcely final—Ez. 36 12 *nadim] kat yevynow. While all would 
agree with Wutz that G is in some way to be traced to *nbim, 
as in similar instances, the question is whether G is due to con- 
fusion of A and X (wAexdt>waAeddt) or whether G, correctly or 
incorrectly, read *n7>1m in the direct process of translation. In 
instances such as the above, Wutz’s argument, though not cate- 
gorically impossible, is inconclusive as positive proof for the 
existence of a transcription-text, since in each case variants may 
be adequately explained without transcription—Ps. 48s NYD] 
amo Kaptrov is explained through confusion of @ and B: wae? > 
paeB (AND). Without discussing 38 which, as an equivalent for 
Kap7ros, presents serious difficulties, G may be explained as a 
simple case of corruption, Kap7rov being read for xatpov.% 

Other types of variants which a transcription-text would in 
all likelihood produce are those caused by confusion of gutturals 
and oi sibilants. The following examples may be regarded as 
typical of those presented by Wutz: Jos. 5 15 et al. THN] vuy and 
2 Sam. 18 3 et al. 7HY] ov. Both variants are explained by the 


4 WTS, pp. 67, 93; WPs, p. 6; I am indebted to Professor J. A. Montgomery 
for this entirely satisfactory suggestion. 
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form addas—1 Ki. 12 16787] Booxe is traced by Wutz,* follow- 
ing Tychsen,” to py read as 19. Again, however, data such as 
these do not attest a transcription-text. The reading x of Is. 
9 2, e.g., where 75, as implied by the Masoretic tradition, is 
obviously correct, suggests clearly that the kind of confusion 
which Wutz would here explain by a transcription-text may be 
traced back directly to the Hebrew text. The following case 
involves both gutturals and sibilants: Ps. 10s O'S] pera 
mAovowyv. Both Wutz and Tychsen trace G to o-rwy, Wutz 
suggesting the intermediary form ageipeyu” Variants of this 
type may conceivably have developed as an element of oral 
transmission either at the time of translation or in the process by 
which the Hebrew text was handed down. 

The following example may be cited to illustrate the complexity 
to which the application of the transcription-theory leads: 1 Ki. 
8 37 yayw puna] ev wia Twy ToNEwv avTov. Wutz traces G to 
Baaps caapav which by haplography became Baap caapav. 
Through confusion of A and P, which Wutz assumes to have 
been more common than that of 1 and 4, Baap became Baad, read 
as 1782.78 Though Wutz leaves the explanation at this juncture, 
it remains to be pointed out that complete conformity may be 
gained by presupposing aapav through loss of s, read as ry! 
Regardless of the original Hebrew reading or its history, G may be 
explained simply, without transcription, as having read ray m3. 

The foregoing treatment of Wutz’s method points to the con- 
clusion that Wutz’s thesis of a transcription-text is not substan- 
tiated by the evidence presented ; that, furthermore, the evidence, 
when duly sifted, proves at the most the possibility, rather than 
the existence, of a transcription-text. But although one may 
find himself in disagreement with Wutz’s conclusions, one can 
only hold the highest regard for the originality and comprehen- 
siveness of the scholarship embodied in DIE TRANSKRIPT- 
IONEN VON DER SEPTUAGINTA. 


% WTS, p. 65. 

6 Op. cit., p. 92; cf. Heller, op. ct#., p. 98. 

17 WTS, pp. 178, 473; WPs, p. 19, acepeu; Tychsen, op. ctt., p. 93 aonpep; 
Heller, op. cit., p. 25. 

8 WTS, p. 97, 








KATA AIKAIOZTNHN THN EN NOMOI TENOMENOZ 
AMEMIITOZ (PHIL., 3, 6) 


REMARQUES SUR UN ASPECT DE LA 
CONVERSION DE PAUL 


MAURICE GOGUEL 


PARIS 


ANS Vl épitre aux Philippiens, Paul, devenu chrétien, rend 

a ce qu'il était avant sa conversion, ce témoignage formel: 
“Quant a la justice légale, j’étais irréprochable” (Phil., 3, 6). 
Dans |l’épitre aux Romains, il dit du commandement qu’il donne 


vie au péché, en sorte que la Loi qui, en elle méme, est sainte, 
juste et bonne et qui était destinée 4 conduire a la vie, se trouve 
conduire 4 la mort (Rom., 7, 7-12). Il explique ce paradoxe en 
disant que la Loi est spirituelle alors que "homme 4 qui elle 
s’adresse, est charnel, vendu au péché, incapable, par conséquent, 
de se soumettre 4 la Loi de Dieu bien que son “homme intérieur” 
l’approuve et désire lui obéir (7, 14-20). Il y a, dans l’idée 
d’une Loi spirituelle donnée 4 un homme charnel; une contra- 
diction qui n’a pas pu échapper 4 Il’apétre. Elle se résout par 
une idée qu’il a jugé superflu d’exprimer, tant elle lui paraissait 
essentielle et évidente. Dieu a concu la Loi avant la création 
du monde pour préparer le passage de I’humanité du plan de la 
chair 4 celui de l’esprit. Le premier homme, en effet, Adam a 
été créé Yux7, il était fait de terre et ses descendants ont eu et 
auraient eu, méme si la chfite n’était pas intervenue, une nature 
identique a la sienne. Ils ont “porté son image”, comme dit 
Paul. Il devait y avoir un second Adam, non plus terrestre mais 


céleste, non plus Yux7 mais mvevpa, et l’humanité devait “porter 
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aussi son image’’, c’est-A-dire devenir, par lui, spirituelle et céleste. 
Méme sans le péché, une transformation de la nature humaine 
aurait été nécessaire car “la chair et le sang ne peuvent pas 
hériter du Royaume de Dieu, ni la corruptibilité de l’incorrupti- 
bilité” (J Cor., 15, 44-50). Dans le plan initial de Dieu, la Loi était 
destinée 4 une humanité dont la chair n’aurait pas été le siége du 
péché et elle l’aurait préparée 4 devenir spirituelle au moment de la 
venue du second Adam. Le paradoxe d’une Loi spirituelle donnée 
4 une humanité charnelle est ainsi expliqué, mais la contradiction 
subsiste entre Phil., 3, 6 et Rom., 7. Il faut essayer, sinon de la 
résoudre, du moins de la comprendre et, pour cela, analyser le 
caractére propre de l’expérience religieuse de Paul aux deux 
moments auxquels correspondent les deux textes considérés, 
c‘est-a-dire avant et aprés sa conversion. 

Ce serait une grave erreur que de tenter, comme on le fait 
souvent, de réduire l’opposition des deux expériences, en affaiblis- 
sant le témoignage de Phil., 3, 6. Beaucoup d’interprétes se 
représentent la conversion de Paul sur le type de celle de Luther 
et supposent que, tout en pensant ne pas avoir contrevenu aux 
prescriptions de la Loi, Paul éprouvait une sourde angoisse. II 
n’aurait pas été entiérement satisfait de la justice réalisée par ses 
propres efforts et aurait senti qu’autre chose—il ne savait pas 
au juste quoi—était nécessaire pour obtenir la vie véritable, pour 
étre admis dans le Royaume de Dieu. D’autres ont pensé que 
Paul juif forcgait quelque peu le sentiment qu'il avait d’avoir 
obéi 4 la Loi et, par moments, doutait d’étre parfaitement en 
régle avec elle. On a méme supposé qu’il s’était jeté 4 corps 
perdu dans la persécution pour se rassurer lui-méme par son 
zéle et se créer une garantie supplémentaire de salut ou bien 
pour s’étourdir par une activité dévorante et ne pas laisser 
l’inquiétude du salut prendre corps en lui. 

Ni l'une, ni l’autre de ces deux explications ne peut étre retenue. 

Si Paul avait éprouvé un sentiment d’angoisse au sujet de son 
salut, la conversion lui serait apparue, ainsi qu’elle est apparue 
a Luther, comme une délivrance, comme la découverte que Dieu 
lui aurait fait faire, de ce qu’il aurait vainement cherché jusque 
la. Or c’est un tout autre sentiment qu’il a éprouvé, celui d’avoir 
été saisi par une force irrésistible et jeté par elle dans une voie 
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différente de celle qu’il connaissait et qui lui paraissait seule 
susceptible de le conduire au salut (Phil., 3, 12). Le sobriquet 
d’avorton (€xrpwua) par lequel ses adversaires le désignaient et 
qu’il reprend pour s’en faire un titre de gloire (IJ Cor., 15, 8), 
est typique a4 cet égard. II exprime Il’idée d’un foetus arraché 
par la violence au sein d’une femme, qui normalement n’est pas 
viable et dont la vie, par conséquent, est l’effet d’un miracle de 
Dieu. La conversion n’a pas été, pour Paul, un aboutissement, 
la réalisation de ce qu’il aurait cherché en t&tonnant; elle a été, 
a ses yeux, quelque chose d’imprévu et d’imprévisible, une pure 
création de Dieu, un commencement absolu. 

Paul n’a jamais essayé de faire oublier qu’il avait persécuté 
l’Eglise, mais il l’a regretté beaucoup plus comme une erreur 
que comme une faute. Sa bonne foi était donc parfaite. C’est 
se tromper lourdement que de supposer qu’en persécutant 
l’Eglise, il ait tenté de ‘‘regimber contre l’aiguillon’’, de combattre 
l’attrait que, malgré lui, la foi nouvelle exercait sur son esprit. 

Paul devenu chrétien n’a pas pensé avoir été victime d’une 
illusion quand il s’était estimé en régle avec la Loi. Il parle de 
sa justice légale irréprochable comme d’un fait objectif aussi 
incontestable que sa circoncision le huitiéme jour de sa vie, sa 
race purement juive, sa qualité de Pharisien, son zéle de persécu- 
teur. Mais il a reconnu ‘A cause du Christ”, c’est-a-dire par 
comparaison avec son réle dans le salut, que tout cela n’était 
pas, comme il l’avait cru, un gain, mais une perte, quelque chose 
qui, non seulement ne pouvait pas lui servir, mais qui risquait 
de l’empécher de voir dans le Christ la seule puissance capable 
d’assurer le salut. 

La conversion de Paul n’a pas été précédée par une crise 
morale, mais elle en a provoqué une. Paul juif n’a pas connu 
l’angoisse (décrite dans Rom., 7) de l"homme contraint d’ap- 
prouver la Loi de Dieu mais incapable de s’y conformer. Ce 
n’est pas une expérience abstraite et théorique qu’il décrit, le ton 
trés personnel du morceau empéche de |’admettre. Le cri de 
délivrance et de triomphe qui le termine empéche, d’autre part, 
de penser que Paul décrive son expérience actuelle: “Graces a 
Dieu par Jésus-Christ notre Seigneur!” ce qui signifie: ‘‘Grfces 
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4 Dieu qui, par Jésus-Christ, nous a fait sortir de cet état misé- 
rable!’ L’expérience morale décrite dans Rom., 7 doit donc 
étre située aprés la conversion de Paul, avant le moment ot sa 
vie chrétienne a trouvé son équilibre. 

D’aprés Rom., 7, la misére morale de l'homme, c’est son 
impuissance 4 unifier sa vie, 4 mettre l’homme intérieur qui 
approuve la Loi de Dieu en harmonie avec l’homme extérieur 
asservi 4 la loi du péché. Un rapprochement s’impose avec le 
Sermon sur la Montagne od est affirmée la nécessité d’une 
harmonie des dispositions intérieures avec la conduite et ov est 
condamnée comme une violation de la Loi, une conduite qui la 
respecterait extérieurement mais avec des sentiments intérieurs 
qui la contrediraient (Mat., 5, 20 ss). Il y a, entre la révolution 
morale accomplie par Jésus quand il a exigé que la moralité dela 
personne accompagne celle des actes, et le fait que Paul considére le 
partage de l’homme entre la Loi de Dieu et celle du péché comme 
ce qui fait sa misére, trop d’analogies pour qu’il soit vraisemblable 
que la crise morale dont nous avons |’écho dans Rom., 7, ait été 
tout a fait indépendante de I’influence que la tradition de I’enseig- 
nement moral de Jésus a exercée sur Paul aprés sa conversion. 
Ce serait donc cet enseignement moral qui aurait conduit Paul 
4 l’idée qu’une observation toute extérieure de la Loi n’est pas 
suffisante. . 

Cette explication toutefois ne rend pas compte de tout. Paul 
n’a pas tiré de l’idée que l’observation de la Loi ne rend pas 
l’homme suscepti ble d’entrer dans le Royaume de Dieu, toutes 
ses conséquences logiques. II n’a pas rejeté, théoriquement, le 
principe de la justification par la Loi et il n’a pas cru avoir été 
victime d’une illusion quand il s’était imaginé étre irréprochable 
quant a la justice légale. 

Le principe de la justification par la Loi: “Fais ceci et tu 
vivras”’ était trop formellement contenu dans l|’Ancien Testament 
pour qu'il ait pu le contester. “Moise, dit-il dans l’épitre aux 
Romains (10, 5), caractérise ainsi la justice qui vient de la Loi: 
“Celui qui l’aura accomplie vivra par elle’ (Lév., 18, 5). Sans 
contester le principe de la justification par la Loi, Paul soutient, 
dans |’épitre aux Galates, qu’entre la justification par la Loi et 
la justification par la foi, aucune combinaison n’est possible. 
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Entre elles, il faut choisir. Si, en se faisant circoncire, on s’engage 
dans la voie de la justification par les oeuvres, le Christ ne servira 
plus de rien, on aura rompu avec lui (Gal., 5, 1-4). On ne peut 
plus avoir d’espérance du salut que celle que peut donner une 
observation intégrale de la Loi. “J’atteste, dit-il, 4 tout homme 
qui se fait circoncire qu’il est tenu d’observer toute la Loi” 
(5, 3). Ce n’est pas fausser la pensée de Paul que de prolonger 
les lignes de ce qu’il dit et d’entendre que les Galates ne seront 
pas en état d’observer toute la Loi et qu’ainsi, en se faisant 
circoncire, ils s’engageront dans une voie qui les excluera du salut. 
Cette argumentation tient compte du fait que les Galates 
n’avaient pas |l’intention d’abandonner ce que Paul leur avait 
préché sur le salut par la foi au Christ, mais pensaient seulement 
que le ritualisme juif leur donnerait une assurance supplémentaire 
du salut. II n’en reste pas moins qu’au moment de la rédaction 
de l’épitre aux Galates, Paul ne croit plus a la possibilité pratique 
d’une justification par la Loi. Le principe en reste vrai, mais il 
ne peut pas se réaliser en fait. 

L’idée de l’incapacité de l’homme d’observer la Loi et le 
témoignage que, dans l’épitre aux Philippiens, Paul rend a ce 
qu’il avait été avant sa conversion nous présentent donc une 
contradiction qu’il faudrait déclarer absolue et inexplicable s’il 
était établi que les deux affirmations se placent sur le mtane 
plan. Est-ce le cas? 

La Loi apparaissait 4 un Juif moins comme un fardeau que 
comme un privilége et un moyen de grfce. Il faut essayer de 
préciser en quel sens elle était moyen de grace. Elle pourrait 
l’avoir été en tant que révélation de la volonté abstraite et générale 
de Dieu. On aurait concgu qu’elle sauvait, mais indirectement 
seulement, en révélant ce que Dieu demande, en faisant connaitre 
ce que l’homme doit réaliser pour mériter d’entrer dans le Royaume 
céleste. Son réle aurait été de montrer a l’homme ce qu'il doit 
faire pour se sauver lui-méme. Cette interprétation ne peut pas étre 
retenue car il est impossible de ia concilier avec !a chfite et avec 
le penchant mauvais qui est en tout homme et I’empéche de faire 
le bien. Il vaut donc mieux retenir une autre interprétation, 
d’aprés laquelle la Loi serait moyen de grace dans un sens plus 
large. La réalisation de ce qu’elle commande ne créerait pas un 
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droit au salut et n’effacerait pas la malédiction qui pése sur 
l'homme. Mais Dieu, par un acte de sa Toute-Puissance, aurait 
décidé de déclarer juste au jugement dernier, c’est-a-dire d’ad- 
mettre dans son Royaume, ceux qui auraient accompli ce que 
prescrit la Loi. A son observateur, Dieu ne dirait pas: ‘Tu es 
juste, tu as le droit d’entrer dans mon Royaume”’, mais: ‘“Tu as 
rempli les conditions que j’ai décidé de mettre a |’entrée dans 
mon Royaume, donc je t’y admets’’. Ainsi, quand Paul déclare 
qu'il était irréprochable quant 4 la justice légale, n’exprime-t-il 
pas le sentiment qu’il était saint, mais seulement celui qu’il avait 
rempli les conditions mises par Dieu a l|’entrée dans son Royaume. 

La Loi ayant été donnée au seul peuple d’Israél, c’est lui 
seulement qui bénéficie de l’adoucissement qu’elle apporte aux 
conditions d’entrée dans le Royaume de Dieu. II est vrai que 
Paul dit exactement le contraire. ‘‘La circoncision (c’est 4 dire 
le fait d’appartenir au peuple élu), écrit-il, est utile si tu observes 
la Loi, mais si tu la violes, ta circoncision devient incirconcision. 
Et si l’incirconcis accomplit les actes de justice que commande 
la Loi, son incirconcision ne sera-t-elle pas considérée comme 
circoncision?’’ (Rom., 2, 25-26). Il suffit de voir quels efforts 
Paul fait, dans le chapitre 2 de l’épitre aux Romains, pour établir 
qu’il n’y a, aux yeux de Dieu, aucune différence entre le péché 
du Juif et celui du paien, pour se rendre compte qu’en posant le 
principe de l’égalité de tous devant la justice divine, il heurte 
des idées recues, celles que l’on trouve par exemple dans le 
chapitre 15 de la Sagesse de Salomon. II n’est pas téméraire de 
penser.qu’il les avait, lui méme, partagées et que le chapitre 2 de 
lépitre aux Romains est ainsi une polémique rétrospective de 
Paul chrétien contre Paul juif. 

Pour comprendre la position dans laquelle un Juif se sentait 
a l’égard du salut, il faut encore tenir compte du sentiment qu’il 
avait de bénéficier d’un systéme sacrificiel par lequel étaient 
effacés les manquements involontaires 4 la Loi.‘ Il n’y a pas, 
dans les épitres pauliniennes, de polémique comparable a celle qui, 
dans |’épitre aux Hébreux, est dirigée contre l’idée que le sang 


"Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism in the first Centuries of the Christian Era, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1923, I, pp. 497s. 
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des taureaux et des boucs pourrait effacer les péchés (Héb., 10, 4). 
Est-ce parce que les lecteurs auxquels Paul s’adressait étaient 
étrangers au judaisme ou bien parce que cette idée avait été 
étrangére 4 la pensée de Paul méme au temps de son judaisme? 
Il y avait, parmi les Juifs du premier siécle, un certain flottement 
dans les idées sur le sacrifice. Les Sadducéens y étaient plus 
attachés que les Pharisiens. Les Esséniens ne participaient pas 
au culte du Temple, sans cependant en rejeter complétement le 
principe puisqu’ils envoyaient leurs offrandes au Temple de 
Jérusalem. L’idée du sacrifice n’a sans doute pas joué un grand 
réle dans la pensée de Paul. Ce n’est que d’une maniére incidente 
et sans rapports avec les principes de sa sotériologie, qu’il indique 
une interprétation de la mort du Christ dans la catégorie du 
sacrifice lévitique (Rom., 3, 25; 6, 16. I Cor., 5,7. Gal., 4. 13). 
Cependant Paul a été trop profondément juif pour que I’idée du 
sacrifice effagant les péchés ait pu lui étre entiérement étrangére. 

C’est donc simplifier a l’excés et, par 14 méme, fausser les choses, 
que de dire qu’avant sa conversion Paul a cru l’homme capable 
de réaliser par lui méme une justice susceptible de lui assurer 
l’entrée dans le Royaume de Dieu tandis que, devenu chrétien, 
il aurait reconnu qu’il en était incapable. La réalité est plus 
complexe. Si l’idée de la possibilité de l’accomplissement par 
homme d’une justice suffisante s’est écroulée pour Paul, ce 
pourrait étre parce qu’elle s’est trouvée privée de deux étais qui 
lui étaient indispensables, de |’idée d’une indulgence spéciale de 
Dieu a l’égard des Juifs et de celle du sacrifice effagant les manque- 
ments involontaires 4 la Loi. 

L’expression ‘‘étre justifié par les oeuvres de la Loi’’ dont Paul 
s’est servi avant et aprés sa conversion, n’a pas eu, pour lui 
exactement le méme sens dans ces deux périodes de sa vie. Dans 
la période juive, étre justifié par la Loi, c’était lui obéir assez 
pour étre admis dans le Royaume de Dieu grAce 4 son indulgence 
spéciale pour les Juifs, les défaillances involontaires étant 
effacées par le systéme sacrificiel. Dans la période juive, ‘‘étre 
justifié par la Loi” aurait été réaliser par soi méme une justice 
compléte, devenir tel que Dieu veut que soit l’homme et, par 
conséquent, conquérir soi méme le Royaume de Dieu. Cela 
explique que Paul juif ait cru l’homme susceptible d’étre justifié 
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par la Loi et que, devenu chrétien, il ait jugé que cela était 
impossible. 

Un passage de l’épitre aux Galates montre comment I’idée 
d’une efficacité du sacrifice pour la réalisation du salut a été 
éliminée. ‘‘S’il y avait un justice par la Loi, écrit Paul, Christ 
serait mort en vain’”’ (2, 21). Cela signifie que Dieu n’aurait pas 
sacrifié son Fils, si le salut avait pu étre réalisé autrement. Ce 
raisonnement n’est pas logiquement inattaquable. Au début du 
chapitre 5, Paul admet que, pour parvenir a la justification et au 
salut, l"homme a le choix entre deux méthodes, celle de la Loi et 
celle de la ‘foi au Christ. L’intransigeance de sa foi et la 
sentiment de tout devoir au Christ ont amené Paul a nier 
qu’il puisse y avoir d’autre puissance de salut que le Christ. 
Ce n’est pas 14 une idée théorique née de la réflexion ou du 
raisonnement, c’est un sentiment qui lui a été imposé par son 
expérience chrétienne. Tout ce qui nest pas Christ a disparu 
pour Paul quand, comme il le dit,” par la croix du Christ le monde 
a été crucifié pour lui et lui pour le monde” (Gal., 6, 14). 

C’est pour cela aussi qu’il a renoncé 4a l’idée d’un privilége 
d’Israél. L’universalisme théorique pourrait bien avoir été 
précédé par un universalisme pratique. Les circonstances peuvent 
avoir amené Paul et les missionnaires hellénistes 4 précher 
l’Evangile 4 des non-Juifs, les réflexions théoriques sur leur accés 
au salut ayant suivi et non précédé les premiéres conversions de 
paiens. Il est néanmoins caractéristique que les préjugés juifs 
traditionnels n’aient pas empéché Paul et les Hellénistes de 
s’adresser aux paiens. Leur expérience chrétienne ne s’accordait 
donc pas avec |’idée d’un privilége exclusif d’Israél. Ils avaient 
éprouvé le sentiment du Christ puissance rédemptrice avec une 
intensité telle qu’il ne laissait de place, méme 4a titre auxiliaire, 
a aucune autre. puissance de salut. 

De la justification par la Loi, Paul dit, avec Moise, ‘‘Celui qui 
l’aura accomplie vivra par elle” (Rom., 10, 5). Elle était, pour 
le judaisme, identique au salut et se produisait en méme temps. 
La justification étant l’acte par lequel, au dernier jour, Dieu 
ouvrira a l’homme les portes du monde futur, le salut ne lui ajoute 
rien. C’est (la formule empruntée 4 Moise le prouve) ce que 
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homme aura réalisé par son effort qui fera de lui un étre du 
monde futur. 

Il n’en est pas de méme dans la conception chrétienne de 
Paul. La justification y est distinguée de la rédemption sans, 
cependant, que l’on puisse dire qu’elle soit une justification 
encore incompléte. Elle est accomplie dés que l’homme croit au 
Christ, c’est 4 dire s’unit par la foi et par le baptéme 4 sa mort 
de maniére 4 étre aussi uni a sa résurrection (Rom., 6, 3s). La 
rédemption, au contraire, reste future (Rom., 8, 24); elle est bien 
une conséquence et comme un épanouissement de la justification, 
mais elle n’en est pas une conséquence fatale. Le justifié peut 
perdre le salut qui lui était promis, s’il se laisse entrainer au 
péché ou a Il’idolatrie. L’instruction de J Cor., 10 est typique 4 
cet égard et non moins le ton et le caractére des instructions 
morales qui occupent une si grande place dans les épitres de Paul. 
C’est que le salut n’est pas seulement négatif, l’abolition des 
conséquences du péché; il est positif, c’est la transformation de 
l’homme, étre charnel et terrestre, en un étre spirituel et céleste. 
Cette transformation ne pourra s’achever que lorsque Il’homme 
cessera d’appartenir au monde présent. Cependant ceux qui 
sont évy Xpior@ appartiennent déja au monde nouveau comme 
le prouve |’Esprit qu’ils ont recuen gage. Tel est le sens de 
l’affirmation fondamentale de Paul que les croyants sont, avec le 
Christ, morts au péché et a la chair et ressuscités avec lui 4 une 
vie nouvelle, celle de l’Esprit. S’il n’y a pas rupture avec le 
péché et avec la chair, s’il n’y a pas de vie de |’Esprit, il ne pourra 
pas y avoir de salut. 

C’est parce que Paul a congu ainsi le salut comme une trans- 
formation de la nature humaine qu’il n’a pas pu admettre qu’il 
puisse étre obtenu par une simple obéissance 4 la Loi mais qu’il 
y a vu la conséquence d’une transformation réalisée dans la 
nature de l’homme par la puissance du Christ-Esprit. 

Le judaisme demandait: A quelles conditions, Dieu pronon- 
cera-t-il l’admission d’un homme dans son Royaume? Pour Paul, 


2 Sur ce point nous nous permettons de renvoyer 4 notre étude, “Les fonde- 
ments de I’assurance du salut chez l’apétre Paul,” qui paraitra prochainement 
dans la Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses. 
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une autre question se pose encore: Comment Dieu réalisera-t-il 
le salut? Comment fera-t-il que celui qu’il veut sauver, devienne 
esprit, car s'il restait chair et sang, il ne pourrait pas hériter du 
Royaume de Dieu? 

D’oi vient ce qu’il y a de nouveau dans la doctrine paulinienne? 
Cela dérive-t-il de son expérience chrétienne ou bien d’une influ- 
ence hellénique? Les deux explications ne s’excluent peut- 
étre pas. 

L’idée du salut transformation de la nature humaine charnelle 
et céleste en une nature spirituelle et céleste est exprimée, chez 
Paul, par des notions qui paraissent avoir leur origine dans 
’hellénisme ou dans un judaisme hellénisé comme |’était celui 
d’Alexandrie. C’est une conception grecque que celle de l’esprit 
et de la chair congus comme deux puissances opposées qui se 
combattent, de l’esprit qui doit étre libéré de la chair pour 
pouvoir s’épanouir.s La pensée juive est tout a4 fait étrangére a 
l’idée du corps prison ou tombeau de |’4me d’ot elle aspirerait 4 
s’évader. Pour elle, un esprit ne peut pas exister sans un corps. 
L’idée paulinienne de |’esprit et de la chair concus comme deux 
puissances qui se combattent (Rom., 7, 23; 8, 7. Gal., 5, 17) 
trahit donc une influence hellénique. Cette influence cependant 
est limitée puisque Paul est resté incapable de concevoir jl’exis- 
tence d’un esprit sans un corps, comme cela résulte avec évidence 
de chapitre 15 de la premiére épitre aux Corinthiens od la négation 
de la résurrection des corps est discutée comme si c’était la 
négation de toute vie d’outre-tombe. 

On rencontre chez Philon une doctrine analogue a la théorie 
paulinienne des deux hommes. S’inspirant des deux récits de 
la création de l’homme de Genése 1, 27 et 2, 7, Philon admet 
qu’il y a un homme céleste et spirituel, créé 4 l’image de Dieu et 
possédant son esprit, et un autre homme seulement faconné par 
Dieu qui s’est borné a l’animer par son souffle. (De leg. alleg., I, 


3 Sur cette conception grecque voir E. ROHDE, Psyche, Seelencult und Unster- 
blichkeitsglaube der Griechen3, Tiibingen, Leipzig, 1903, notamment JJ, pp. 
121s., 161s., 386 n 3. et J. Carcopino, La Basilique pythagoricienne de la Porte 
Maieure, Paris, 1927, pp. 251 ss. 
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31).4 Cette théorie qui, sans doute, n’a pas appartenu en propre 4 
Philon, a été connue de Paul puis qu’il polémise contre elle en retour- 
nant l’ordre dans lequel Philon présentait, d’aprés la Genése, la 
création des deux hommes. ‘‘Ce n’est pas, écrit-il, ce qui est 
spirituel qui vient d’abord, c’est ce qui est psychique; ensuite 
vient ce qui est spirituel” (I Cor., 15, 46). Ce renversement 
caractéristique montre qu’il y a eu autre chose que la pénétration 
de l’esprit de Paul par la doctrine judéo-grecque des deux hommes. 
Paul a transformé cette doctrine pour lui faire exprimer la 
conception qui s’est formée chez lui aprés sa conversion pour 
remplacer la sotériologie juive qui avait été la sienne jusque 1a. 

Ce n’est pas a des influences helléniques, directes ou indirectes, 
mais a la conversion qu’il faut attribuer la transformation de la 
sotériologie paulinienne que nous avons constatée. Le réle qu’ont 
joué les éléments helléniques a été seulement de fournir a l’ap6tre 
les matériaux dont il avait besoin pour exprimer ses idées nou- 
velles. La sotériologie paulinienne n’est donc, 4 proprement 
parler, ni une doctrine juive, ni une doctrine grecque, c’est quelque 
chose de nouveau et d’original. Elle dérive de l’expérience de sa 
conversion. Pour exprimer cette expérience, Paul a eu recours 4 
la fois 4 des notions juives et a des notions grecques car si, dans 
la vie religieuse, il peut y avoir des nouveautés et des créations, 
dans l’ordre de la pensée par laquelle elle s’exprime, il ne peut y 
avoir que des transformations. 


4Sur l'idée philonienne des deux hommes, voir BoussET-GRESSMANN, 
Die Religion des Judentums im spaethellenistischen Zeitalter:, Tiibingen, 1926, pp. 
353 ss.; BREHIER, Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d’ Alexandrie, 
Paris, 1908, pp. 121.ss.; EpuARD MEYER, Ursprung und Anfaenge des Christen- 
tums, Berlin, Stuttgart, 1921-1923, IJ, pp. 346s.; H. LizetzMann, An die Korin- 
ther}, Tiibingen, 1931, p. 85. 











AN UNKNOWN MEANING OF RAHAMIM 


ISRAEL EITAN 
HEBREW INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 


HE only connotation of oon to be found in Hebrew lexica 
and taken into account by Bible translators or commenta- 
tors is that of an abstract noun—“‘compassion, mercy.”’ Certain 
passages, however, like Gen. 43 30 yonn 1103, or I Ki. 3 26 11053 
7ronn, when compared with Lam. 5 10 11053 “Mn why, “our skin 
has become hot like a furnace,” would make us wonder whether 
“compassion” represents the literal meaning of that vocable. 
Prov. 12 10 "128 yw ‘on™ (“compassion . . . cruel’) makes 
such a connotation quite unlikely, while the usual rendition, 
“But the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel,” sounds too 
sophisticated. 

Fortunately enough the LXX, as pointed out incidentally" 
somewhere else, happens to present the only literal and correct 
translation of the latter text: “‘But the bowels (orAayxva) of the 
ungodly are unmerciful.”” In all the above-mentioned? instances 
oon is evidently to be identified as a concrete noun with? Syriac 
NIDDM") iniestina, sedes affectuum. Thus, since the term for bowels, 
entrails or inwards, was used figuratively in Hebrew also to con- 
note the seat of emotions, we should not be surprised to find oan 
in the same stylistic conjunctions as its usual synonym O°’yD, 
“intestines,” or 29, “heart.”” Compare, e.g., the above 17053 


t See my Hebrew and Semitic Particles, AJSL, XLV (Oct. 1928), p. 61. 
2 See also Ho. 11 8, where Wellhausen plausibly reads *pm [11023], instead of 
"pin. 
3C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, p. 351 (ed. Reuther and Reichard, 
Berlin, 1895). 
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1°9n% “his bowels grew hot” (=he was overcome with emotion) 
with Job 30 27 nnn ° yD, “my inwards boil” and with Lam. 2 1 
*yp no710n, “‘my bowels are in a ferment,’”’ or see Ho. 11 8 19093 
(r.29n%) DIM, and Lam. 1 20*yo17970n, both parallel to the same 
va 4pm. Likewise, cf. yon7 190593 with Dt. 19 6 yaad on? °D, 
“while his heart is hot.’”’ The expression “tox. ..*2N could 
then further be collated with phrases like 2 wp Ez. 37, ab 7a> 
Ez. 7 14, or 25 *pin Ez. 2 4, etc. 

The above identification of msn" with the Syriac homonym 
for ‘‘bowels” is further appropriate to remove certain textual 
difficulties of long standing, thus affording an adequate interpre- 
tation. The correct rendition, e. g., of Zp. 1 17> "HYD DOT 7HwW) 
o’>919 00191 certainly is “their blood shall be poured out like 
dust, and their bowels like dung,” as suggested by collation with 
2 Sam. 20 10 A¥"8 YyD Dw “and shed out his bowels’ etc. Now, 
despite’ efforts at establishing here the authenticity of on, it 
remains a vox nihili, the actual existence of such a noun for 
‘“‘bowels” not being warranted by any of the Semitic languages. 
On the other hand, the various emendations suggested, like ON? 
“their moisture’ (Nowack), oom> “their flesh” (<LXX and 
Arab.), or 027°C, or OND, are equally unconvincing. In fact, they 
are superfluous: our O57, due to a common graphic lapse from 
résh to lamedh (a slight prolongation of the upper tittle of the 
resh), simply stands for original OTM “their bowels, in- 
wards.” The 7 was bound to fall out sooner or later since ond has 
no plural, and perhaps also under the influence of the singular 
ontin the parallel. Be that as it may, the LXX rendition gapKkas 
a’ra@v ‘‘their flesh” (Arabicizingly), put in the plural, might be 


considered as still pointing to a MS. reading onon>, with the 
original hé. 


4 The discussion of the exact grammatical form of *1>8 is not essential here. 
As predicate to a plural in the archaic on, it might represent an archaic fem. 
sing. in the manner regular with Arabic syntax. For this feminine with yéd, 
compare Ex. 156 where 77"), in accordance with parallelism, would best 
serve as predicate to 472°. 

For more particulars, see AJSL, XLV (Oct. 1928), pp. 59-63. 


5 See Delitzsch, Proleg. ein. neuen Hebr.-Aram. Woerterb., pp. 193-4 (Leipzig, 
1886). 
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The same graphic mistake resulted in that famous crux inter- 
pretum of Job 6 7 ‘ond 15 non, held by modern scholars either 
to be hopelessly corrupt or to represent a later® interpolation. 
Dealing in detail with the general sense elsewhere,’ the present 
writer took the clue from the Peshitta (#17 -px) bo» “waileth 
(like a drunkard)”’ to vocalize the first word as a verb 797], and 
from the Vulgate languores to read the second as *}73. For *ond, 
the meaning attributed by Delitzsch to mind in both Zp. 1 17 and 
Job 20 238 was, as a last shift, applied here too, but quite unneces- 
sarily. Instead read °OM" and translate the sentence the follow- 
ing way, ‘‘My inwards resound with suffering.” The verb mon 
“murmur, groan, howl, etc.” is in common association with the 
synonymous yp, or with 25, or wD), to convey distress, dis- 
couragement, compassion, or deep emotion in general. See, e. g., 
Jer. 31 20; Cant. 5 4; Jer. 48 36; Ps. 42 6, 12. In the first couplet 
wp) y1225 mo, the LXX enables us to establish the right sense 
as required by parallelism, ‘“My soul is (=I am) unable to rest 
(ravoacbat =y399).” 

Finally, in accordance with a well-known philological principle 
deriving all abstracts from concrete nouns or roots, our DDN 
“bowels” is an archaism representing the etymon from which the 
common opm ‘compassion, mercy” has arisen by way of 
metonymy. 


6 Duhm, Das Buch Hiob, p. 37 (in Marti’s Hand-Commeniar). 

7 Israel Eitan, A Contrib. to Bibl. Lexicogr., pp. 12-13, (New York 1924, 
Columbia Univ. Press). 

8 For 11nba Job 20 23, the most plausible suggestion made is winda<LXX 


ddvvas ‘pains, grief,” i. e., m miswritten for orig. 7, and b for orig. n. 

9In Is. 63 15 jon yD pon (referring to 78), the verbal noun of non is in 
the construct with a double genitive representing a synonymous reduplication 
for more emphasis, lit. “the resounding of thy bowels-and-inwards” =Thy 
compassion and Thy mercy. The following, to be read p>snn by as suggested 


by LXX, evidently belongs to v. 16 right before 1rax Ans 9. 








HEBREW NOTES ON THE “WISDOM 
OF JESUS BEN SIRACH” 


G. R.. DRIVER 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


HE present article represents an attempt to solve the dif- 
ficulties in a ‘certain number of passages in the Hebrew 
text of the “Wisdom of Jesus ben Sirach” which do not seem to 
me to have been yet satisfactorily explained. 
3 12: watyn bw qax Nada pinnn. As a charge not to forsake 
the honour of one’s father seems unlikely in the context, it has 


generally been supposed that the Gk. ua) Avrjops abréyv repre- 
sents maxyn (for waryn) bx, but it has been overlooked that the 
Syr. xesx\ confirms the manuscript reading. Is not then the 
Hebr. ary as found here cognate with the Arab. wc II ‘tor- 
mented’ V ‘was punished, suffered’?! For 72{YR (as it may be 
pointed) bx means ‘do not vex him,’ which both makes sense 
and accounts for the translation of the Greek Version. 

46: ynx yow inpyx dpa. For rx the Gk. Vs. has 6 rowqoas 
abrév and the Pesh. has o.3s and these translations have led 
editors to alter it to the obvious xv ‘his maker’; but may 1s 
not be read sawwdré, being taken as identical with the Talm.- 
Aram. °¥ ‘creator’ (cf. Syr. Bane ‘artist’)??, On grounds of 
form there can be no objection, since other nouns of this type 
occur commonly in the O. T. and in the case of hollow roots 


* But the Hebr. ary ‘left’ is identical with the Arab. — 5 ‘was remote.’ 
2 Jastrow, Dict. II 1276; cp. Arab. » 3.« ‘creator’ for a similar use of this 
root (Lane Arab.-Engl.-Lex. I iv 1745). 
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exhibit the same divergence between w and y (cf. 3} and 87 
‘fisherman’),3 and indeed another seems to have escaped notice 
in this very book.‘ Further, the existence of 1j¥ can be proved 
long before the Talmud, since 3X¥ is translated mAaorys’ or 
twAaoas® and xriorns’ (though not in all manuscripts) in several 
places by the LXX®*, for whose rendering subsequent Jewish 
exegesis can hardly be held responsible.° 

431: (A) nD Tyna Axwp or (D) AT=p 30m nya... Fr nn be. 
It has generally been assumed that =p is an error for "Mp 
‘closed,’ which suits both texts equally well. This is needless, 
since 2p means almost the same thing as and is almost a syn- 
onym of y»p in the present connection; for the cognate words 
(Hebr. 9p ‘rolled up,’ Aram. tpn ‘was drawn together,’ Syr. 
a4uh2 convolutus est, Arab. 4 ‘wound [a turban] without let- 
ting the end hang down’) show that it may easily have meant 
‘clenched’ as applied to the hand. 


76: To"oNS ysa Annn (for which DJ) must be read with 
Schechter after the Syr. a3\4). The Gk. Vs. has oxavéadov 
and the Pesh. has 2seese for the uncertain yx3, which seems to 
mean ‘fault’, as ysi2 may mean ‘fault-finder’ (11 23); if so, the 
Syr. Sd stultus fuit and the Arab. ««,! ‘stupid’ may perhaps 
be compared with it." 

7 8: woann omnvnsa. Can this mean ‘sharpen thyself (7.e. thy 
wits) on their riddles,’ on the assumption that wu is another form 
of wu ‘sharpened’? 

9 4: O°DS°D2 4H 7” (as vocalized in the MS.) ]). Surely map 
is a diminutive formation from 75 ‘mouth’ and, like oscula from 


3 Bauer-Leander Hist. Gr. Hebr. Spr. 1 479; Segal Mishn. Hebr. Gr. 107-108. 

4S. p. 285 (on 7). 

$ II Sam. 223; 233. 

6 II Sam. 22 47. 

7 IL Sam, 22 32. 

§ Cf, 2 =a, pix =p’, ms =nx, on =m, px =pr, »p=pp’, and so on. 

* Wiegand (in Z. At. W. X 87-93) collects all the instances in the LXX and 
other Gk. Vss. and adds a collection from Rabbinic sources. 

But the Hebr. yxa ‘gained wrongfully’ is cognate with the Arab. om 
‘split, cut.’ 
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os ‘mouth’, means ‘little mouths’ in the sense of ‘kisses’. Thus 
die sinnlosen Worte, as Smend strangely calls them, mean ‘lest 
they (sc. the singing girls, i.e. courtesans) burn thee with their 
kisses’; for, as the Hebrew sage says, umn wea mane ‘she (sc. a 
pretty girl) scorches her lovers with fire’ (9 s) and, as an English 
poet says, ‘Light wenches burn. Come not nigh her.’™ 

9 7: mma anx onwd. The parallelism with bainn shows that 
the Hebr. now here has the derived sense seen in the Aram. 
ODAYS and ODINYS ‘was mad’ and the post-Bibl. Hebr. O90 
‘mad’, so that the passage means ‘to play the fool behind her 
(sc. the courtesan’s) house.’ 

10 10: 5’ ano orn 75D. The sense is that the physician is 
‘a king to-day but to-morrow he falls (sc. from power)’; in other 
words, he rules in the sick room but is nobody outside it. Editors 
have misunderstood the saying through not seeing that 5p» is 
almost a technical term for falling from power.* 

10 16: ond ovDY on napy. Surely o1 here means ‘proud 
ones’ (i.e. 0°81, which Smend reads for it), not ‘nations’ (Lévi), 
as the surrounding context shows; if so, the form a1 (cp. 2 
‘pride’) is perhaps intentionally chosen as a variation on 0) in 
the preceding verse. 

11 12: TAN) WY (as vocalized in the text) BW’. As WY cannot 
be referred to w7 or wn ‘to be impoverished” except by assuming 
the existence of a parallel wn which, though a priori possible, 
is otherwise unattested, it may for preference be compared with 
the Arab. ©, ‘was threadbare (sc. clothes)’ (cp. &_, ‘old clothes’), 
whence come & » ‘foolish old woman’ and <~ » ‘shabby; wounded 
and half-dead.’ This suits well the parallelism, whereas the Gk. 
vw0pos and the Syr. 22 seem to be mere guesses. 

11 16: 3 A°"M (as vocalized in the MS.) The vocalization 
is clearly intended to indicate the Pi. of a1n ‘to be guilty’; Smend 


11 Shakespeare Comedy of Errors III iii 57. 

% Rowley (in Z. At. W. L 264-265) ingeniously suggests that ow pip is 
Antiochus Epimanes, i.e. the mad. 

3 E. g., Esth. 613 (s. Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebr. Lex. s.v. 5) 2b). 

™% The Pé'‘lél of this root has a transitive force (e.g., 13 5). 
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then, reading 15 3°m° [w’}), suggests that this may be trans- 
lated und einen anderen spricht schuldig sein Lohn (=sein Erfolg) 
—whatever this may mean! The Gk. Version has xal arn 9 
pepis (i.e. a7 for a) Tod uic80d abrov, suggesting that [mh 
2 arr may have been the true reading. If then 2'n is com- 
pared not with the Arab. ~~ (w) ‘sinned’ but with the Arab. 
w\> (y) ‘was disappointed’, the clause may be translated ‘and 
[such a one] will be disappointed as to his reward’; the following 
verse explains the manner of his disappointment. 

1211: map mans yt. The Gk. kariwoer (var. kariwxe, kariwrat) 
is supposed to represent an original mxbn for map which the 
editors have failed to understand; but the Syr. etsy supports 
the manuscript tradition. It seems then that the Hebr. mw is 
here used in its primary sense of ‘redness’ 7.e. ‘red rust’, which 
survives also in the Arab. 43 I ‘was dark red’ II ‘dyed dark 
red, dyed black’, whence comes also «Lis ‘dark, shady place’; 
and this other aspect of the root is preserved in the Syr. 22sen 
cyaneus.7 Thus Smend’s so wirst du merken, wie man mit Rost 
fertig wird may be accepted without any alteration of the text. 
The Lat. lividus illustrates the connection between a dark colour 
and the feeling of jealousy, which then must be a secondary 
meaning in the Semitic «/gn’. 

13 21: AN YY 779 wy. The parallelism with m1» (a passive 
participle like no) ‘rwy in the previous verse shows what 1279 
must mean; obviously it is another of the several cases in 
which the Hebr. 127 can be explained from the 4/dbr ‘back’ and 
means ‘thrown on his back.’ If so, it is probably the Ho. 1979 
corresponding with the Hi. vam ‘threw on his back’."* The sense 


's The Gk. épiuva once in the LXX represents the Hebr. am (Ps. 55 23), 
while the Gk. pepis there and the Aram. nam in the Targ. once represent the 
Hebr. nim (Ps. 116). 

© The relation of the Syr. Sa, to these two Arabic roots is disputed 
(s. Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 218). 

7 It has been suggested that the Ass. wkna ‘lapis lazuli’ and the Gk. xuvdveos 
are connected with this root (s. Brockelmann op. cit. 674). 

% Ps, 18 48; 474 (s. Eitan in J.Q.R., N. S. XIV 38-41, Driver in J.T.S. 
XXVII 159-160 and XXXII 250-251). 
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of the saying then is that many people run up to help ‘a rich man 
when he is thrown on his back, z.e. knocked down’. 

14 2: wp) inton Nb wK “we. Here 10n ‘lacked’ hardly makes 
sense; the Gk. xareviryn and the Lat. habuit tristitiam suggest 
however that the Hebr. 10n is here cognate with the Arab. > 
I ‘sighed’ II ‘made to sigh’,’® so that the proper translation is 
‘happy is the man whose soul has not caused him to sigh’, which 
provides a meaning for 1n70n closely parallel with that of 1axy in 
the other part of the verse. 

20 12: WH) 7a7 Hypa on. Can this not be translated ‘(as for) 
the wise man, his soul is (occupied) with few word(s)’”°—~+.e. the 
wise man is a man of few words. The Gk. Vs. has 6 coods év 
hoyw éavTdv mpoogiAH Torqnoer, but there is no room for words 
representing éavrév mpoogtdAy Tornoe in the MS. of the Hebrew 
text and its addition spoils the balance of thought with the second 
stich. 

27.5 (put in the Hebrew MS. in the place of 6 22): xv >> 
wawn Sy ws 31 war ryad. The sense of this verse seems to be ‘a 
potter’s vessel (is) for firing in the kiln and like it a man (is tested) 
at his reckoning’; in other words, as a potter’s vessel is destined 
to be fired in the kiln, whereby either its faults are shown up or 
it is hardened and made fit for use, so a man is shown up at the 
time of reckoning, when he is either found wanting or successfully 
passes the test. The awkwardness of }wa> 7y2 seems to be due to 
the play on the well-known sya im, in which of course the 
allusion is to destruction by fire, so that the alteration to 7a is 
hardly necessary. 

30 20: 77Yy2 parr oD WwRD. There is no need to alter oD into 
ono (Lévi); for the plena scriptio shows that the scribe must 
have definitely intended a word of qittél-formation denoting a 
person suffering from some bodily defect,” i.e. 090 (not D°"D), 
and the cognate Arab. ¢. II ‘cut off’ (with which the Ass. 


7 But the Hebr. son ‘lacked’ is identical with the Arab. ,.> ‘suffered 
loss (in business).’ 

2 Cp. Ps. 29 4 for a similar predicative prepositional phrase. 

at Cp. Numb. 24 22; Is. 5 5; 6 13. 

22 Cp. 87n, ‘deaf’ and so on. 
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Saramu ‘to cut’ and the Syr. s0&= fregit are connected) shows that 
DD means ‘mutilated’; the context proves that a eunuch is here 
meant.” 

31 19: (m. v. ytd 7133) AyD PD) WUs 7 nbn. The meaning of 
the variant text is clearly ‘is not the sufficiency of a prudent man 
a little’, z.e. ‘is not a prudent man content with a little?’ In the 
main text })2) ‘stedfast’ for 123 ‘prudent’ raises no difficulty, but 
“yw has generally been given up as an error for yr (Lévi); the 
fact, however, that it occurs again as a variant for 1yxD* ought 
to have been a warning against the assumption of an error. In 
these cases 1y10 is the Ho. participle from 7y’ and means ‘(an) 
appointed (amount)’, 7.e. a definite and limited or moderate 
amount of a thing; thus the clause under discussion means ‘is 
not the sufficiency of a steadfast man moderate’, i.e. ‘is not a 
well balanced man content with a moderate quantity of such a 
thing as food?’ 

Ibid.: pw xd yyw dy. Lévi suggests that pw comes from pwn 
‘overflowed’* and that it accordingly may mean ‘he vomits’, 
while rendering it by ‘he has indigestion’ in his translation; the 
first conjecture is unsupported by external evidence, the second 
is a mere guess from the context. The Ass. napiSta sugqu, ‘to 
constrict the throat’, i.e. ‘to strangle’,”7 however, leads up to 
the conjecture that pwn stands for we) pwn or that the verb is 
in the internal Hi. and means ‘chokes’ in the intransitive sense; 
something of this sort seems to lie behind the Gk. doOyaivet. 

31 29: op my wen aNd. There seems to be no point in alter- 
ing my> ‘wormwood’, which clearly connotes ‘remorse’ here as 


%3 The Germ. Verschnittener ‘eunuch’ is of similar origin. 

* Cp. 31 20 for the same variation. 

5 In 36 8, where the parallelism with pp shows that “1, like syx», implies 
a limited and therefore a short period of time. 

% Cp. Jo. 2 24; 413. 

1 Cp. napsatus usiga ‘I strangled him’ (Schrader K. B. II 104-105 v 13). 
The Ass. séqu (w) ‘to be narrow’ is the root whence the Ass. siigu or suggqu 
and the Hebr.-Aram. pvw ‘street’ and the Arab. (3 »~ ‘bazaar’ are derived; pos- 
sibly the Syr. 8% spiritum duxit is from the same root, unless it is cognate 
rather with the Arab. (34+. ‘had the death-rattle, hiccoughed’ (Brockelmann 
op. cit. 465). 
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elsewhere,”* into 1yd ‘derision’ (Smend), which is an idea very 
little different from pbp ‘disgrace’; and what is the result of a 
drinking bout but ‘headache, remorse and disgrace’? 

32 11: smann bx sppp nya and oat mann bx jndbw nya. There 
is no need to change 7p5D into "wep and jn>w into mbw (Smend), 
since both yield an excellent sense. Obviously the Hebr. }n>w is 
not ‘table’ (Lévi, although the Syr. eS so represents it and 
thus confirms the reading of the text), but an Aramaism having 
the same sense as the Syr. 2sSex ‘dismissal’; here it connotes 
‘speeding’ the parting guest. The meaning of 1p5> must then be 
something similar, and the Ass. ana th... pagadu ‘to commit .. . 
to god’* suggests that 1p5D means ‘committal’ to the care of 
God and so connotes saying ‘God-speed’ or farewell to a friend 
setting out of a journey. 

35 16: AMA PxI*nNIwn. The Gk. év ebdoxig confirms the Hebr. 
text’s 1¥" against the proposed x7 (Schechter) which, however, 
accords with the sense demanded by the parallelism with nyw 
b+ in the following verse. Apparently, then, the Hebr. 1x7 here 
has nothing to do with mx" ‘favourably accepted’ but must be 
identified with the Arab. ;,.+, ‘suffering.’ Thus the sentence 
means ‘the bitterness of the suffering is an offering’* and is parallel 
with mDdn may 57 nyw ‘the cry of the afflicted pierces the clouds.’ 

36 8: (var. IysD) yD Np) yp wnn. The interesting variant 
“yxo means ‘brief time’* and thus explains 1yw as connoting a 
‘definite’ or ‘limited time’ .3? 

36 18: oyin Soxop Sox & 4K. The subject of the fem. oy:n is 
not boo (Lévi) but }w3 carried over from the first to the second 
half of the verse, and this must accordingly be translated ‘there 
is (one) food (which) it (sc. the belly) finds pleasanter than 
(another) food’, ¢.e. sone foods are pleasanter to the stomach 
than others. If so, the{(apparently unique) Pi. (or Hi.) of ny: has 
a putative or declarative force. 


% Cp. Prov. 54. 

» Cp. pigids s§ (=ana i) bantsu ‘commit him to (the care of) the god 
his maker’ (Rawlinson C.J.W.A. IV? 54[61] i O. 44). 

» I. e. mNyq (Schechter; cp. Esth. 218); the thought is the same as that in 
73H) Mm ode *nar (Ps. 51 19). 

3 Cp. Is. 63 18. 2S, p. 278. 
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Ibid.: 127 *oyuo jma Pn. Lévi strangely says that 127 n’a pas 
de sens ici. Surely 127 *DyvD means ‘poisonous dainties’ and 
thus is admirably balanced by 313 ‘oyun, which may be trans- 
lated ‘meretricious pleasures’; the healthy palate detects the one 
as the prudent mind recognizes the other. The Gk. Bpwuara 
O@npas (cp. Aram. 127=Syr. 399 ‘drove’ and Arab. _» WI 
‘tracked’) supports the text’s 129 ‘nywo against the margin’s 
“ar oyun ;33 and 127 has the same sense not exactly as the Ass. 
dibiru =the Heb. 13°] ‘pestilence’ but as the Arab. , 5 ‘death’, 
so that 127 *pyoD means ‘deadly, 7.e. poisonous dainties.’ 


37 14: ynyyw ry wx ab. The preceding verse advises a man 
to follow his heart, since nothing is so worthy of his confidence; 
the clause under discussion then seems to mean ‘the heart of a 
man declares his times’ (Smend), 7.e. warns him of the proper 
time to do a thing. If this is right, the plur. nvyw from the sing. 
myw is exceptional for the preservation of y but may be illustrated 
by nvpv from 75v.%4 Alternatively nvyw comes from myw ‘pre- 
occupation, business’; the Aram. SOY’ or ND’YW means ‘talk, 
jesting’, and the Syr. 2M%= means ‘play’ or the like, while the Syr. 
2N\Sex means not only ‘talk, jesting’ but also ‘care’ (cp. 
Arab. = I ‘betook oneself to, busied oneself about, exerted 
oneself for’ IV ‘made to work’) ; this shows how the Hebr. yw may 
have denoted not ‘talk’ or ‘play’ but ‘work, business, preoccupa- 
tion.’ss Thus the clause may be translated ‘the heart of a man 
declares his preoccupations’, 7.e. advises him what he ought to 
do, and this rendering may be confidently accepted as it avoids 
a grammatical anomaly. 

37 18: 9*S> 02 (var. mbwor) nde mw om (var. yn) AYN aw 
pwd. Surely the variant nbwo is not une faute de copiste (Lévi); 
for the Pu. of nbw means virtually ‘was commissioned’? and 


33 This phrase in the present connection recalls irresistibly the Germ. Gift 
‘gift’ and then ‘poison’! 

34 Segal op. cit. 132. 

38 Cp. 38 25 (s. p. 282). 

36 Eccl. 8 8, where the R. V.’s ‘and there is no discharge in (that) war’ or 
‘in battle’ destroys the parallelism of the clauses. 

37 E. g., Ob. 1; Prov. 17 11; cp. Dan. 10 11. 
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nnbwo comes near to meaning a ‘commission’ or ‘deputation’ in 
the only other passage of the O. T. in which it occurs.3* Here, 
then, the form must be vocalized nown, and the clause may be 
translated ‘and the tongue is fully commissioned against, i.e. 
placed in control over, them.’ In fact, it is preferable to suppose 
that nbwnp is an obvious gloss, explaining the sense of and (super- 
ficially) simplifying the grammar of n>wn, than that nbwp is an 
error of the copyist; for such an error is inexplicable. 

37 19: bmn sn wean oom ovand oon w. All three MSS. have 
bwn, but B has a marginal variant dwn ‘fool’, which is an obvious 
gloss intended to explain or obviate the difficult but well-attest<<! 
byn; the Syr. 2am, too, represents bw, whereas the Gk. &xpnorus 
looks like a guess from the context. Apparently i is here the 
well-known 5s ‘was loathsome’, used in the Q. participle (other- 
wise not found) as meaning something like ‘rotten’, so that the 
verse means ‘there is a (class of) wise man proved wise in the 
interests of many but in his own interests he is rotten’ or ‘futile.’ 
The Arab. .\.> ‘was lame’ shows another sense acquired by the 
root and suggests a comparison with the Engl. ‘lame dog’ as 
applied to persons. 

38 14: mw 1b mdx* we. As a masc. sing. verb may precede fem. 
sing. nouns, there is no need to take nby’ as an error for mbx” 
(Smend) and the clause may be translated ‘that his diagnosis 
may succeed.’ 

38 16: "NW ON wWEwWOD. This clearly means ‘according to his 
(sc. a dead man’s) right gather up (=wind up in a shroud) his 
body’; for the Gk. wepiore:dov 76 GGpa abrod and the Syr. xesa 
oa show that the Hebr. }o% must mean this. The Syr. xa 
however is interesting as it explains the Hebr. d19n7 in 77x ADDN 
pionn>, which accordingly requires no emendation and is rightly 
translated ‘the covering (is too) narrow when one winds’ or ‘wraps 
oneself up (in it)’.39 It also accounts for o°D199 ‘drawers’, which 
are so called not as a garment into which the wearer enters,‘* 
which may be said in a sense of almost all clothing, but as being 


38 Ps. 78 49. 
39 Is. 28 20 (s. Procksch Jesaia I 362). 
© Nildeke N.B.S.S. 37(2). 
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wrapped closely round the body. A 4/kns/§ ‘to wrap round’ 
must be postulated at any rate in the Hebrew and Syriac lan- 
guages. 

38 25: [A]pa [ha oy vnvyw. This can only mean ‘his preoccupa- 
tion’ or ‘business is with young cattle’ .4* 

3917: mw pryf mjaftja. The Gk. éorn strongly suggests that 
7y’ is not the Hi. (Smend), since the Q. of ry has a transitive 
sense, but the Ni. of this verb written plene, as elsewhere in this 
book. 

40 13: jx baa Sno bn. Surely denn dn (m. v. for bin dx dino, 
whatever that may mean) is not la richesse acquise par la violence 
(Lévi), as such a translation necessitates ascribing two meanings 
to one word and involves assigning to >*n the sense of ‘violence’ 
which it never has, but ‘wealth (derived) from wealth’ i.e. réxos, 
which the ancients regarded as unnatural. Moreover, if this 
explanation of the phrase is accepted, emendation is not required. 

40 14: by ODD INNW OY. Clearly DD does not mean ‘hands’ 
but is an Aramaism for ‘rocks’, but it does not follow that iby 
is an error for oy (Smend); rather is 5»: a byform of 5a, as the 
Arab. J\~ (w) I ‘rambled’ IV ‘made to revolve’ V ‘made a turn’ 
VI ‘wheeled round’, whence Jlx« ‘circus’ is derived, confirms the 
alternative form of the root. 

41 2: mpn am 370 523 (m. v. for wpr) wpin dw wx. It is clear 
that 370 cannot here be referred directly to the ./srb meaning 
‘rebellious’ or the like*?; may it then be cognate in sense with the 
Arab. ~_ ‘wandered at random’, whence comes wy. ‘heedless’, 
which roughly agrees with the variant M8707 DDK ‘sightless’? The 
verse then describes ‘a man who stumbles and knocks against 
(Angl. ‘trips over’) everything, heedless and devoid of hope’ as 
one to whom death is desirable. 

415: (m. v. oy 37) OY 737 OND: "2. The variant DxD) 72 
oy nav ‘a reprobate offspring is the talk (=scandal) of cities’ 
is probably due to a misunderstanding of 127 as it hardly makes 
sense in the context; nor do the Gk. réxva Bdeducra yiverat réxva 
Gaptw av and the Syr. 6% Weed Sex» 259 confirm it. 


# Cp. 37 14 (s. p. 280). 
# Driver in J.T.S. XXXV 54-55. 
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Clearly both versions took 137 from the 4/dbr ‘back’ in the sense 
of ‘what is left behind’, which the Arab. _»!> ‘what is left, rem- 
nant (of a people)’ supports; moreover, the translation of 
oy 137 as ‘the remnant of evil men’ is strengthened by the 
parallelism with y[w1 *nh ‘whelps of the wicked man’. 


42 7: ano3 bon (m. v. anm meen) npdi nnm “npn -P span mpn dy. 
Smend remarks that ein Nomen mew lasst sich begreifen, kaum 
aber ein nnn. He has failed to see that mw and nn are two infin- 
itives with feminine pronominal suffixes referring back to 17; the 
meaning then is ‘and its receiving and its giving (7.e. what the 
hand receives and what it gives), the whole (transaction is set 
out) in the written (bond)’. 


43 2: mon (m. v. 1nX¥3) sa yraD wow. The alternative nex3 
is an obvious correction of the difficult 1n7s3, but the correction 
is not supported by the Gk. év érragig, with which also the Syr. 
2sesoh agrees. It may be regarded as certain that 77 here is 
from an otherwise unknown Hebr. 1X, whose existence the Ass. 
sararu ‘to shine’, and surru ‘light (of day)’ attests, and which is 
identical with the Arab. 45+ ‘intensity of heat’ (cp. 5 and 45+ 
‘intensity of cold’). 

What then is the meaning of the Hebr. 1¥ 7733?“ The Arab. 5.22 Glo» 


‘destructive torrent’ suggests ‘like a destructive river’ ;45 but the form of the 
Hebrew word is against a transitive meaning. Moreover, the train of thought 
is passing from Yahweh's fury to the fear and glory of his name and thence to 
redemption and thus the picture of ‘his glory from the rising of the sun’ which 
immediately precedes the phrase here discussed suggests not so much the 
destructive power as the majestic splendor of a great river. Is it not then 
rather to be compared with the Ass. mé sarriti which means ‘brightly flowing 
waters’?4* For sardru seem to describe gleaming motion, being used not only 
of brightly flowing water but also of the flashing of a star across the heavens, 
as in kima kakkab Samame isarrur ‘like a star of heaven it flashes,’ which is 


«@ The Syr. de riguit, torpuit hardly belongs to this root (s. Brockelmann 
op. cit. 636); it may however be remarked that the Lat. urere, like the Sem. 
“A srr, is applied to both heat and cold. 

44 Is. 59 19. 

4s Cp. Buhl H. u. A. Hwb."" 694. 

« Cp. Hehn Sellinfestschrift 68, who suggests weiter drangend or rauschend as 
a translation of this verb in connection with water. 
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parallel with kima mé mui illak ‘like water by night it goes’;47 and again 
another text describing the rising of a star says sirirSu kima urrt namir ina 
sararisu kima nammédsti agrabi 2tbbata Sakin ‘its flashing is bright like daylight, 
in its flashing it is provided with a tail like a scorpion.’ Then 7x 173 describes 
not a destructive river but one flowing like a streak of silver or the flashing 
tail of a meteor across the country. 

43 4: piso ond mp3 ND. Asond is otherwise unknown in Hebrew 
texts, it is commonly altered to ono (Lévi), perhaps without 
reason if it may be compared with the Arab. ;* I ‘melted’ VII 
‘was melted.’49 

43 7: inD\pna Ay yen a. The Gk. @wornp seems to support 
Smend’s "3 but apparently omits yan; the Gk. werobpevos how- 
ever does not support his m>\y but suggests rather 7x ‘con- 
tracting’, which is cognate with the Arab. la I obscura fuit 
(nox)s° IV contraxit (palpebras suas). Thus the moon is described 
as ‘a pleasant luminary contracting (i.e. waning) in its course.’ 

43 s: inva ypy (var. pryd) y1s0. The meaning of x70 is 
well known, unlike that of the variant prays, which n’a pas de 
sens (Lévi) and is nicht zu erkliren (Smend). It may however be 
easily explained from the Arab. .,« I and VIII ‘flashed’ (as 
said of lightning), so that the clause means ‘illuminating the 
firmament with its brilliance’. 

43 20: op’ orn tayo b> by. The parallelism with npo and mpo 
indicates that 0°D TDyd is not bassin d’eau (Lévi) or Wasserbecken 
(Smend) but a place where water stands i.e. ‘stagnant pool,’ 
which of course readily freezes.5 

43 21: mands ons (m. v. Nx) mn pw atnd om dar. The 
parallelism with om dia’ indicates that the marginal variant 
o’nDs “NX is the original reading; moreover, it is seed fallen ‘on 
stony places’s? or ‘ground’s’ or ‘on a rock’! which is quickly 
withered. Thus ‘the growth upon the hills’ is balanced by ‘the 
rock of (t.e. covered with) shoots’ which are easily scorched. 

47 Rawlinson op. cit. IV? 3a 12. 

.® Thompson ‘Reports’ II 68 200 O. 1-2. 

# Cited only of melting grease (Hava Arab.-Engl. Dict.? 834). 

8° Cp. Hebr. xy in Prov. 16 30. 

8st Cp. Ps. 104 6, where sy is used of water standing in position. 

82 Mt. 13 5. 

83 Mk. 45. 

4 Lk. 86. 
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443: oma>na pax (m.v. “N) “nt. All the editors tacitly 
abandon the original text’s pax ‘1 in favour of the margin’s 
yw N41, although this is an obvious attempt to explain an unin- 
telligible term. That however is simply dawwéar,55 whose meaning 
the post-Bibl. Hebr. }"J ‘governor’ makes perfectly clear; further, 
the Arab. »!2(,) III ‘controlled’ IV ‘administered’ (whence 
come «,\> ‘administration’ and _»4. ‘governor’) confirms this 
use of the root. 


Another word derived from the «/dwr, whose fundamental significance is 
that of rotation in a circle, is the Hebr. 4\j"1, which means not only ‘dwelling’ 
(as originally circular) but also ‘period’ and ‘generation’ (as revolving), as 
every student knows; it designates also ‘state, lot, fortune, destiny.’ So too 
the Ass. diiru denotes am an’s position in life as that which is more or less 
permanent (for what is continually coming round as with the revolution of the 
seasons or the years is literally permanent), as in such phrases as darSu nuja- 
timmum ‘his state is (that of) a baker’ 5° and the Arab. » 95 means ‘turn, change 
of fortune’ (as a revolution of one’s state). Traces of some such meaning in 
the Hebr. 113 are not hard to discover, e.g. in 199'T 117 7] ‘such is the lot’ or 
‘condition of them who seek him’.s7 


46 5: [vax] 1b mDOND (cp. v. 16). The attempts to explain the 


grammar of this clause have failed through reading 7998 as a 
noun (Peters). If it is read 798 as the infinitive of the Pa.5* of 
HON (Ass. ukkupu ‘to press’, Syr. $a2 Pa. institit Aph. coegit), it is 
possible to take r2°" as the subject and to translate it ‘at his 
enemies’ pressing him.’ 

47 7: oy ornwdpa ym. Peters’ et fecit in Philisthiim oppida, 
even when oy is explained by Lévi as villes-garnisons, can hardly 
be right, if only because ry nowhere connotes any such thing; 
moreover, the o°2°x) which David set up were in Edomite ter- 
ritory.5? Can it however mean ‘and he set raiders amongst the 
Philistines’, referring to stories like that of the heroes who 
raided the Philistine garrison in Bethlehem and brought water 


55 S. pp. 273 f. (on nx). 

56 Thureau-Dangin in R. A. XXI 153. 

s? Ps, 24.6, where Joiion (Mél. Fac. Or., Beyrouth, VI 187) proposes 5») for 
Nt. 

s# Not Qal (Smend); cp. B. Aram. m9yp (Dan. 2 14). 

9 II Sam. 8 14. 
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to David? If so, the root is that of the Arab. »\é(») I ‘penetra- 
ted’ (with ,,3 ‘into’) III ‘raided’, whence é)\¢ ‘raid, incursion’ is 
derived. Yet verb and noun go awkwardly together.* 


In 42 7 PyD 70 m7" it is generally recognized that y cannot be an 
Aramaism for 1x ‘enemy’; nor can it have any connection with the sy discussed 
above. Can it not mean ‘hater’ in the sense of ‘foe’ or ‘adversary’, being cognate 
with the Syr. 5% ‘was watchful’ and the derivative 2N3a% ‘vengeance, hatred’, 
with which are connected the Ass. éru ‘to be wakeful’ and the Arab. »lé (5) ‘was 
jealous, grudged’? If so, the R. V.'s ‘The Lord is departed from thee and 
become thine enemy’ may stand. The same word may perhaps be found, 
though in a weakened sense, also in °20 119" D'DT7wIN YH Moe Supn ON 
Ty wed wyp3 mod yD! Wwe, which will then mean: 

‘If, O God, thou slayest the wicked, 
then will men of blood turn away from me, 
when thine enemies provoke thee for (their own) wicked scheming 
(and) raise themselves up for (their own) worthless purpose’®. 
In passing it may be noticed that sw seems here in view of the parallel 
nor to mean not so much ‘vanity’ as ‘evil,’ like the Arab. "9. ‘wickedness.’ 
Indeed, the LXX once actually render oy xw_ by ard Tis Kaxoupyias abrapy,* 


having seen this connection; for omsw is obviously not from an otherwise 
unknown Nid but Ny (though miswritten defective) in the plur. construct 


state before a pronominal suffix. 


47 11: "yop raym »» ... Smend restores [oj but the Syr. $20 
is rather in favour of *ywD ayn» [oh {}] which indeed the facsimile 
of the Hebrew text permits, if it does not actually demand it. 

Ibid.: navn npn 1b yn (Lévi, after Cowley and Neubauer) or 
nobpn pn 1b ym (Smend). The facsimile seems to show that 
nabpp pind jn ‘and he made the kingdom an ordinance’ is the 


6 [J Sam. 23 13—17. 

6 Elsewhere ‘3 m2 means ‘appointed over’ (e.g. Neh. 134) and ‘appointed 
amongst’ (I Chron. 12 18), and neither of these meanings is suitable here. 

& T Sam. 28 16. 

6% For M. T.’s 1710. 

6 For M. T.’s 4379’. 

6 For M. T.’s 810}. 

6 Ps, 139 19—20. 

& Ps, 35 17. 
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true reading; it is quite clear that the text does not have 1b, while 
the plena scriptio of pin for pn is frequent.* 

47 15: 7Yw DIIDAa Dbpm. The reading seems incontestable but, 
if it is accepted, it is difficult to see what it can mean, especially 
as the versions give no help. One possibility is ‘and thou shalt 
be praised with the loud sound of song’, taking the Hebr. pop 
as Ni. in the sense of the Syr. ®S» ‘praised’ @wA2 ‘was praised’ #9 
but can "rv 01ND bear the sense thus ascribed to it, even though 
5)" is used of the uplifted voice?”° Or can it mean ‘and thou makest 
song to sound sweetly on high,’ assigning the usual sense to 0195 
and taking the Hebr. bp as Pi. in the sense of the Arab. ,..15 I 
‘sang sweetly’?! II ‘made (a drum) to resound’? The latter expla- 
nation is certainly preferable to the former and, if possible, yields 
a tolerable sense, which no proposed emendation achieves! 

48 s: mown do. The meaning of this phrase is not l’exécuteur 
des punitions (Lévi) but ‘one full of vengeance’ ,’? referring to Jehu. 
It may be doubted whether the Gk. Baovdets eis avrarbéona 
represents an original Hebr. mmbwn °25n (Smend) and is not 
rather a free rendering intended as an interpretation; for diffictlior 
lectio potior is no bad rule of criticism. 

48 13: wax ynnnys. The subject is Elisha but the allusion 
is apparently unknown; obviously however, although it is to a 
resurrection from death, it cannot be to the man who came to 
life when he touched the bones of Elisha,?3 since the pronouns 
can refer only to the prophet. However this‘may be, it must 
mean ‘from beneath him (i.e. in the grave) his flesh was revived’. 
The Hebr. 873 may be explained by the Arab. 5.» ‘was revived, 


 F.g., 14 12, 17; 16 20; 42 2; 43 7, 12; 44.5; 45 7 (beside pn). 

6 If this is its meaning, the Syr. SS can hardly be of Greek origin but must 
be an euphemistic usage per contra of the Hebr. oop ‘mocked’ (cp. 11; 
s. Bevan in Or. Stud. Néldeke, 1 581-582). 

» E.g., Deut. 27 14. 

”™ Both the Aram. oop (e.g. Targ. Esther I 69, 11) and the Syr. @Mp (s. Payne- 


Smith Thes. Syr. 11 3637) are used of singing praises or hymns without a per- 
sonal object; this is but one step removed from making nv the (virtually cog- 
nate) object. 

” Cp. Deut. 33 23 for a similar use of xp. 

3 II Ki. 13 21. 
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recovered (e.g. from illness)’. The Ass. bara ‘to be fat’ like the 
Hebr. 8°77 ‘grew fat’ exemplifies the earlier, the Syr. 24 ‘free’ 
like the Arab. 5.» ‘recovered from (illness), was freed from 
(guilt)’ shows the later development of meaning in this root; thus 
the Hebr. 8723 ‘filled out,’ as applied to flesh being revived from 
death, falls easily into line with these meanings. 


50 8: yw "m2 "Hyp yi. The parallel clause has a> m2 
y’p ’o°2, showing that *»3y» 73 conceals the name of a flower and 
that ty °»’ denotes a season. As 110°» has already occurred 
in the last but one verse in connection with the full moon, where 
yi~ obviously denotes a feast, here it is either an erroneous 
repetition which has displaced another word or must be other- 
wise explained. The Gk. év juépats véwy apparently means ‘in 
the days of young (flowers)’ or ‘of young (fruit)’,“ which the 
Arab. «a ‘fresh, tender (fruit)’% evidently underlies; conse- 
quently a Hebr. mo‘ed” ‘early fruit’ or the like may be confidently 
postulated, bearing only an accidental resemblance to the well- 
known word used just above (so that no alteration of the text 
is required) and hitherto unattested or rather unrecognized. 


It is indeed strange that this root has escaped notice, since it occurs already 
in the O. T. in the mi” $>°n *2Dd OT YD OINN NTT °IY.77 Here such renderings 


as ‘two baskets of figs set before the temple of the Lord’ (R. V.) compel the 
/ sy* to bear a sense alien to its whole usage; what is meant by oy. ON 
surely is ‘ripe’ or ‘tender figs.’ How this adjective 1y1p ought to be vocalized 
is uncertain; but its form is not likely to have been g#a/ or qutjal, since these 
seem to be confined to nouns and even then are of very rare occurrence. 


514: amp pxd wx mao. Smend has recognized that the Ass. 
kibbat i$4ti is behind the Hebr. wx ma5, and that the f kbb is seen 
also in the Aram. 2°3D ‘roasted, charred’; but he has not seen 
that the Ass. paki ‘to damp down (fire)’ explains the Hebr. nna, 


™% Cp. Numb. 28 26, where the LXX render o>27 ova by TH Huepa TOV véwy, 

7s Cp. Arab. Js ‘throve’ (of plants) and Jee ‘was plump’ (of bodies), which 
is probably cognate with the above discussed root. 

% The plena scriptio indicates a segholate vocalization (cp. 193 ‘unripe 
grapes’). 

7 Jer. 241. 
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so that mnp y’xd wx ma2D means ‘from the flames of fire without 
anyone. quenching (them)’.78 


The LXX’s xaréderax airov rip Gxavorov (A) or doBeorov (sec mz-) for the 
M.T.’s neyn> wx i1228N” suggests ,since 4aBeorov yields a poor sense while 


Gxavorov is almost nonsense, that the original reading for nEyK? Os was 
79) 89 wks ‘unquenched (i.e. unquenchable) fire.’® 


In this article I put forward, amongst other things, new expla- 
nations of some 29 Hebrew words which have been hitherto 
misunderstood or emended out of existence; of these interpreta- 
tions 3 are suggested by Accadian,®** 3 by Aramaic** and 15 by 
Arabic words,*3 while 8 depend on the comparison of the cognate 
roots in more than one other Semitic language.** In the case of 
each of the first and second groups one and in the case of the 
third group*® six of the proposed solutions are suggested or con- 
-firmed by the Greek version; yet the author’s grandson, even 
though he may have known Aramaic, can hardly have known 
Arabic and certainly cannot have known Accadian. All scholars 
will admit that the Accadian roots which can be cited in illustra- 
tions of unknown Hebrew words must have been common to 
both these languages and are therefore likely to have belonged 
to the common Semitic stock, even if they have not yet been 
found in any other language; and of course the Aramaisms create 
no difficulty, as it is easy to suppose that, although they have 
hitherto been cited only from the later literature, they may be 
assumed to have occurred also in the earlier language, which 
inscriptions prove to go back at any rate to the 8th century B.C. 


® E.g., in huntu (fromthe \/ bm?) iptahi ‘the flame is damped down’ (Harper 
A. B.L. VII 658 O. 7). 

% Jb. 20 26. 

® Conj. Duhm (Hiob 108) 799) which the fem. wx in any case requires. 

& Namely pwn, ppd, mM. 

& Namely “nx, oniw, jndw. 

% Namely ary, 2°n, mNIP, ION, PSI, 727, dxn, $2, 37D, 125, Om, AX, Pry, 
ay, TID. 

%& Namely 1p, oD, Myv, Mx, 17, Jy, Ddp, NIB. 

s Namely pwn in the first, and nx in the second, and ary, 10n, ds, 731, ; 
syip in the third group. 
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—already nearly as far back as the earliest Hebrew literature. 
The difficulty is Arabic; yet Nabataean and Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions already show traces of it in the pre-Christian era, and 
indeed it not improbably has a far longer history than generally 
suspected. Moreover, the LXX often have translations which 
can only be explained from Arabic roots: e.g. mwy’ is (perhaps 
rightly) rendered d@oe: after the common Arab. \4s« ‘gave’® and 
‘’s is (certainly wrongly) rendered weptox7 after the Arab. <6 
(pl. j<¢, 4-2) ‘enclosure’ ;*” and such examples can be multiplied 
almost indefinitely.** It can hardly be inferred from these facts 
that Arabic was known to the LXX translators, since there is no 
other evidence that it had then spread much beyond the Arabian 
desert. The truth is that, as in the case of ‘‘Accadisms,” so in 
that of “‘Arabisms’”’ the LXX are not showing a knowledge of 
those languages but are rather proving that many words, though 
hitherto attested only in early Accadian or late Arabic texts, 
were really derived from the common stock of the pan-Semitic 
vocabulary and as such might well have found a place in the 
Hebrew language. The origin of any given root or word is not 
necessarily its first appearance in known literature. 


% Ps, 84 7. 
87 Ob. 1; cp. Mic. 2 12 (Nowack). 
% Cp. Driver in J.7.S. XXXIII 44 and XXXIV 383-384, 





